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(Lit. Gaz.) 


ODE. By WILLIAM COOMBE, ESQ.* 


AH, who has power to say, 
To-morrow’s son shall warmer glow, 
And o’er this gloomy vale of woe 

Diffuse a brighter ray ? 


Ah, who is ever sure, 
Though all that can the soul delight 


This hour enchants the wond’ring sight, 


These raptures will endure ? 


Is there in life’s dull toil 
One certain moment of repose, 
One ray to dissipate our woes, 

And bid reflection smile ? 


We seek hope’s gentle aid ; 
We think the lovely phantom pours 
Her balmy incense on those flow’rs 
Which blossom but to fade. 


We court love’s thrilling dart ; 
And when we think our joy supreme, 


We find its raptures but a dream,— 
Its boon—a wourded heart. 


We pant for glitt’ring fame ; 
And when pale envy blots the page 
That might have charm’d a future age, 
We find ’tis but a name. 


We toil for paltry ore ; 
And when we gain the golden prize, 
And death appears, with aching eyes 
We view the useless store. 


How frail is beauty’s bloom ! 
The dimpled cheek, the sparkling eye 
Scarce seen before their wonders fly. 
To decorate a tomb. 


Then, since this fleeting breath 

Is bat the zephyr of a day, 

Let conscience make each minute gay, 
And brave the shafts of death. 


And let the gen’rous mind 
With pity view the efring throng, 
Applaud the right, forgive the wrong, 
And feel for all mankind. 


* Author of Tour of Dr, Syntax—Lord Lyttieton’s Letters—Dance of Deatti, &c. 
ATHENEUM VOL. 14. 
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(Lit. Gaz.) 
THE HERMIT IN PRISON ; 


Translated from the French of E. Jouy and A. Jay. London 1823. 


fk expected more even from a 

month’s hasty penmanship than 
these volumes display ; for each of the 
authors holds the pen of a ready writer, 
and men disciplined for many years 
to the rapid production of clever pie- 
ces, “ de circonstance et d’opinion,” 
for the journals, might have been ex- 
pected to do much under strongly per- 
sonal exciting circumstances and situa- 
tions well calculated to elicit forcible 
opinions. But though they enumerate 
many famous works written in prisons, 
they have not added one to the num- 
ber. Indeed nothing but the state of 
the public mind in Paris could have 
given these essays any popularity ; for 
they are, generally speaking, bien 
longs, et bien lourds. The friends of 
liberty hardly ever succeed when they 
are confined; as larks make but indif- 
ferent songsters in the cage, and the 
fiercest hyenas are powerless in the 
Keeper’s den. 

Of Mr. Jay we know little. He 
wrote an ode on the coronation of 
Buonaparte, calling him “ Vanquer des 
Rois,” and verses on the birth of the 
King of Rome. He was for a long 
time one of the contributors to the Jour- 
nal de Paris, under the signature of N., 
and in one of his articles designated 
the same Buonaparte, then at Elba, as 
an “ Etranger banni,” denouncing him 
as the decimator of families, the destroy- 
er of industry, a tyrant and a boaster, 
who arrogated to himself the glory 
gained by the brave French defenders 
of their country. He now, it seems, 
is equally opposed to the Bourbons; 
and for expressing his sentiments a lit- 
tle too freely, was condemned to a 
month’s imprisonment at St Pelagie. 

With him in this scrape was our old 
friend M. Jouy; of whom we would 
speak with all respect. 

Bot as we must exhibit their lucubra- 
tions by some selection, we shall add 
one, the subject of which is Liberty 
and the writer M. Jay. 

“ Whenever I reflect that the larger 
portion of the world is sunk in the most 
frightful slavery,—that in Europe alone 
two or three hundred thousand human 


beings are perishing, at the very mo- 
ment I am writing, in the obscurity of 
dungeons,—I_ look upon myself as 
comparatively free in Sainte-Pelagie ; 
and the meditations in which my mind 
indulges do not spring from any pain- 
ful feeling of personal privation. Yes- 
terday evening, as I was sitting near 
my window, which I somewhat pettish- 
ly style my vent-hole, I beheld the last 
beams of daylight fade away, and gaz- 
ed through my gratings upon that sky, 
of which I could see so small a_ part. 
Judges have sentenced in vain: they 
cannot bind down the thoughts ; and 
mine had sprung upon their wings, and 
traversing, as Milton has it, ‘ the con- 
cave of this airy dome,’ assembled 
around me beings from all countries, 
and of all complexions; having first 
contracted their dimensions, like Mil- 
ton’s imps that they might enter Pan- 
demonium. As fast as they presented 
themselves I ranged them along the 
four walls, without any regard to the 
colour of their skins: Caffres, Italians, 
Turks, Tartars, Brazilians, Greeks, 
Patagonians, and Persians; then pass- 
ing the whole human race in review. 
in the person of its representatives, | 
put to each of them this question, 
ARE YOU FREE? 

“¢Very free,’ unswered the Italian. 
‘on condition that I may visit the Ma- 
donna, once at least every day; that | 
make no sort of use of my ten fingers 
for the maintenance of my family on 
Sundays and holidays, that is to say, a 
full third part of every year; and that 
I be not obliged to go into my own 
house whenever I find the sandals o! 
Father Carceretto at the door.’ 

“¢T am infinitely more free,’ said a 
man with a turban, ‘for [ can insult a 
Franc, or kill a Greek, whenever I take 
the whim into my head; and can 
choose between the bow-string and the 
scimitar, when his Highness the Sultan 
has need'of my head to ornament the 
walls of the seraglio.’ 

“¢ There is no liberty,’ cried an in- 
habitant of Thibet, ‘except in those 
places where the Daily-Lama reigns. 
In my country there never was any rev- 











olution, and no wars of succession; 
since, by the grace of Bud, we have a 
king who never dies, and whose bonzes 
exercise their power in the most pater- 
nal way imaginable, provided we pour 
exactly four-fifths of our revenues into 
the treasure of the ministerial convent ; 
provided we enroll all our male child- 
ren, at the age of sixteen, in the stand- 
ing army, which the reigning bonzes 
keep up on the frontiers of Mogul and 
China; provided we receive with the 
profoundest respect, and swear to die 
in defence of the Pouch, when the 
grand Lama vouchsafes to decorate us 
with it; provided we work three days 
in each week for the advantage of the 
immortal, that isto say, for five hun- 
dred priests with lang beards, who 
represent him; provided we eat the 
flesh of no ruminating animal, and that 
we visit, three times a day, the grand 
pagoda; provided we do all these 
things, we are free as air, and certain 
after death of passing into the body of 
a cow, or at least into that of a she-goat.’ 

“¢ What liberty!’ cried an inhabi- 
tant of the north of Europe, ‘ Tell me 
of that which we enjoy on the banks 
of the Spree. Putting on our uniform 
the moment we get rid of our swad- 
dling-clothes, we beat all the world in 
our military evolutions. Recently our 
youth, somewhat too strongly tinctured 
with the prejudices of the schools, fool- 
ishly supposed that there could be some 
other industry besides that of handling 
a musket,—some other liberty than 
that of killing or being killed, in order 
to transform an electorate into a king- 
dom; and that, after all, mankind 
could have some other destination on 
earth than that of marching in step, 
and charging in quick time ; but happi- 
ly this beardless insvrrection had no 
lasting effect, and we remain, as before, 
the freest, that is, the best disciplined 
nation in Europe.’ 

“<Tf by liberty you mean passive 
obedience,’ interrupted a Chinese, ‘ we 
ought, it strikes me, to proclaim our- 
selves the freest people on earth. 
Confucius has said that there is no 
freedom where there are no laws. 
Now, as we have more laws than all 
other nations together, and mandarins 
without number to put them into exe- 
cution, it is clear that there must be 
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more liberty amongst us than any 
where else. As the excess of popula- 
tion might embarrass our paternal gov- 
ernment, we are at liberty to expose 
our children on the banks of the river. 
Our women have strong passions ; and 
as the sedentary life to which the laws 
and the care of our honour confine them 
would not suit them very well we are at 
full liberty to bind up the feet of our 
daughters in their infancy, so as to ren- 
der them useless when they arrive at an 
age in which they might abuse them. 
Our great king Fo-Hi has defined lib- 
erty to be order joined with politeness, 
and this in truth is the great distinction 
of the Chinese. What stranger is not 
struck with admiration when he trav- 
erses the streets and markets of Canton 
and Pekin, in the midst of an immense 
crowd, arranged in two files, each 
marching steadily along in contrary 
directions, without any noise or confu- 
sion to disturb their course. If, by 
chance, any hair-brained fellow de- 
range this beautiful procession, the po- 
lice-mandarin, accompanied by two 
executioners, is always at hand to ad- 
minister justice. Brought before this 
ambulatory judge, who squats himself 
down in the street on a cushion which 
is carried behind him, the delinquent 
is stripped to his waist, and receives on 
the shoulders so many half-scores of 
blows of the chambone as the magis- 
trate raises fingers during the opera- 
tion. Tie patient dresses himself 
again, bows to the chambone-bearer, 
kisses the mandarin’s hand, and with- 
draws. All this passes, on both sides, 
with a politeness and tranquillity which 
cannot be too much admired.’ 

<6 Silence! vile slave!’ exclaimed 
a Mahratta, as he brandished his assa- 
gay; ‘is it fur you, a people conquer- 
ed by some hordes of Tartars, who 
can defend yourselves only by building 
massy walls, and who are ruled by a 
bastinado,—is it for you to raise your 
voices when liberty is the theme? 
They alone are free who choose their 
own leaders, who make their neigh- 
bours tremble, who know no laws but 
those of nature, strength, and courage. 
Freemen are the most daring pirates, 
and the best knights in the world ; and 
such are the Mahrattas. True, our 
Peishwa has the right of life and death 
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over the whole nation: but that most 
excellent prince never uses it, and has 
always been content to hire out a part 
of his subjects,at the price ofa rupee per 
head, to our friends the English,who pre- 
tend to be still more free than we are.’ 


6 ¢ Since this class of beings,’ cried 
the European islander, with a smile of 
disdain, ‘has had the insolence to 
name the English people, when speak- 
ing of our stipendiaries on the Persian 
Gulf, I will take the trouble to show 
that not only is there no liberty except 
in the United Kingdom, but that there 
eannot be any elsewhere, because such 
is our sovereign will and pleasure. No 
one will deny, I suspect, that modern 
freedom had its birth in our island, and 
that the title of majesty of the people, 
given by lord Chatham, is the result of 
our sovereignty, proclaimed by the 
voice of Victory, from one end of the 
world to the other. If indeed we have 
left to our chief the name of King, 
which was so offensive to the Romans, 
we have managed to restrain his pow- 
er by those laws of which he is the 
first subject. We live under the em- 
pire of a representative government, 
whose strength consists in the wise 
balance of the three powers which con- 
stitute it ; and we enjoy with too just 
a pride the freedom we have conquer- 
ed, to suffer any other nation to partici- 

ate in the blessing. Perhaps there 
will be objected to me facts which belie 
every day the rights of which we are so 
proud. I shall ‘be asked, what the lib- 
erty of that country is, where two or 
three families have made themselves 
masters of the government, which con- 
centers all the prejudices and all the 
abuses of aristocarcy >—where the sov- 
ereignty of the people are confined to 
the saturnalia of the hustings,—where 
the citizen, who is taking his walk on 
the banks of the Thames, may be press- 
ed by a parcel of drunken sailors, and 
at the orders of a subaltern agent of the 
Admiralty, put on board a_ vessel, 
which transports him to the other end 
of the world, to the tune of ‘ Rule 
Britannia!’ I shall be asked what lib- 
erty is ina country, where the law of 
habeas corpus does not prevent a man 
from heing thrown into prison for a 
debt of five shillings, at the first request 
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of a creditor, to whom he may prove, 
when he gets out, that he owes only 
three,—I_ shall, perhaps, be asked a 
thousand questions of this nature: in- 
stead of answering them, I shall say, 
that we Englishmen are free to knock 
out the brains of a ministerial candi- 
date, to box in the street with a peer of 
the realm, to sell our wives at market, 
and to break the windows of the King’s 
coach when he goes down to Parlia- 
ment.’ 


“ After this discourse from the re- 
presentative of the majesty of the Brit- 
ish people, I thought myself called up- 
on to say a few words. ‘ Thope,’ said 
I, raising my voice, ‘that this gentle- 
man will not be offended when I as- 
sert, that if liberty be in fact the fruit 
of the highest civilization, of the oldest 
recollections, and of the proudest glo- 
ry that any nation ever yet attained, 
then France ought to be accounted its 
classic soil. It was the spirit of liber- 
ty which presided there a thousand 
years ago, over the confederation of the 
Gaulish Republics, and which conse- 
crated the stone of the oath, around 
which their deputies assembled. It 
was liberty which presided over the 
meetings of the Champs de Mai, and 
which raised on high the great shield 
on which the bravest was borne, con- 
sensu populi. For some centuries the 
feudal system had exiled it from the 
soil of France, but philosophy and vic- 
tory brought back freedom to their 
country. She reigns there under the 
sway of a constitutional chart, where 
the duties of the prince are marked out, 
and where his rights and those of the 
people are guaranteed. With us all 
all men are perfectly equal in the eye 
of the law ; taxes are equally divided, 
ministers are responsible, the judiciary 
power is independent, the judges are 
unremovable, and every citizen who 
loves his country, and who contributes 
to its prosperity by his industry and 
his talent, and who confers honour on it 
by his virtue, lives happy, free, and is ° 
under the protection of the laws.’ At 


these words, a loud laugh burst from 
all corners of my cell—all my guests 
vanished, and their voices repeated, as 
they died away in the air, He ts in 
Sainte-Pélagie /”’ 











(Lond. 


HEAD OF 


T is well known, that there were two 

statues of Memnon: a smaller one, 
commonly called the young Memnon, 
whose bust, by the skill and persever- 
ance of Belzoni, has been safely depos- 
ited in the British Museum; and a 
larger and more celebrated one, from 
which, when touched by the rays of 
the morning sun, harmonious sounds 
were reported to have issued. Cam- 
byses, suspecting that the music pro- 
ceeded from magic, ordered this statue 
to be broken up, from the head to the 
middle of the body ; and its prodigious 
fragments now lie buried amid the 
ruins of the Memnonium.—Strabo, 
. who states himself to have been a wit- 
ness of the miracle, attributes it either 
tothe quality of the stone, or to some 
deception of the priests; while Pau- 
Sanias suspects that some musical in- 
strument was concealed within, whose 
strings, relaxed by the moisture of the 
night resumed their tension from the 
heat of the sun, and broke with a sono- 
rous sound. Ancient writers vary so 
much, not only as to the cause of this 
mysterious music, but even as to the 
existence of the fact itself, that we 
should hardly know what to believe, 
were it not for the authority of Strabo, 
a grave geographer, and an eye-witness 
who, without any apparent wish to im- 
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pose upon his readers, declares that he 
stood beside the statue, and heard the 
sounds which proceeded from it :— 
“Standing ,” he says, “with Elius 
Gallus, and a party of friends, examin- 
ing the colossus, we heard a certain 
sound, without being able to determine 
whether it proceeded from the statue it- 
self, or its base; or whether it had been 
occasioned by any of the assistants, for I 
would rather believe any thing than im- 
agine that stones,arranged in any partic- 
ular manner, could elicit similar noises.’ 

Pausanias, in his Egyptian travels, 
saw the ruins of the statue, after it had 
been demolished by Cambyses, when 
the pedestal of the colossus remained 
standing ; the rest of the body, pros- 
trated upon the ground, still continued 
at sun-rise, to emit its unaccountable 
melody. Pliny and Tacitus, without 
having been eye-witnesses, report the 
same fact; and Lucian informs us, that 
Demetrius went to Egypt for the sole 
purpose of seeing the Pyramids, and 
the statue of Memnon, from which a 
voice always issued at sun-*ise. What 
the same author adds, in his Dialogue 
of the False Prophet, appears to be 
only raillery: ‘When (he writes) I 
went in my youth to Egypt, I was anx- 
ious to witness the miracle attributed to 
Memnon’s statue, and I heard this 
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sound, not like others who distinguish 
only a vain noise ; but Memnon him- 
self uttered an oracle, which I could 
relate, if | thought it worth while.”— 
Most of the moderns affect to discredit 
this relation altogether, but I cannot 
enroll myself among them ; for if prop- 
erties, even more marvellous, can be 
proved to exist in the head ofthe young 
Memnon, it would be pushing scepti- 
cism too far, to deny that there was any 
thing supernatural in the larger and 
more celebrate statue. Unless | have 
been grossly deceived by imagination, 
I have good grounds for maintaining, 
that the Head, now in the British Mu- 
seum, is endued with qualities quite as 
inexplicable as any that have been at- 
tributed to its more enormous name- 
sake.—I had taken my seat before it 
yesterday afternoon, for the purpose 
of drawing a sketch, occasionally lost 
in reveries upon the vicissitudes of fate 
this mighty monument had experienc- 
ed, until I became unconscious of the 
lapse of time, and, just as the shades of 
evening began to gather round the 
room, I discovered that every visitor 
had retired, and that I was left quite 
alone with the gigantic Head! There 
was something awful, if not alarming, 
in the first surprise excited by this dis- 
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covery ; and I must confess, that I felt 
a slight inclination to quicken my steps 
to the door. © Shame, however, with- 
held me ;—and asI made a point of 
proving to myself, that [ was superior 
to such childish impressions, I resumed 
my seat, and examined my sketch, 
with an affectation of nonchalance. 
On again looking up to the Bust, it ap- 
peared to me that an air of living ani- 
mation had spread over its Nubian fea- 
tures, which had obviously arranged 
themselves into a smile. Belzoni says 
that it seemed tosmile on him, when 
he first discovered it amid the ruins ; 
and I was: endeavouring to persuade 
myself, that I had been deceived by the 
recollection of this assertion, when I 
saw its broad granite eyelids slowly 
descend over its eyes, and again delib- 
erately lift themselves up, as if the Gi- 
ant were striving to awaken himself 
from his long sleep !—I rubbed my own 
eyes, and, again fixing them, witha 
sort of desperate incredulity, upon the 
figure before me, I clearly beheld its 
lips moving in silence, as if making 
faint efforts to speak,—and, after seve- 
ral ineffectual endeavours, a low whis- 
pering voice, of melancholy tone, but 
sweet withal, distinctly uttered the fol- 
lowing 


STANZAS. 


In Egypt’s centre, when the world was young, 
My statue soar’d aloft,—a man-shaped tower, 

O’er hundred-gated Thebes, by Homer sung, 
And built by Apis’ and Osiris’ power. 


When the sun’s infant eye more brightly blazed, 
I mark’d the labours of unwearied time ; 

And saw, by patient centuries up-raised, 
Stupendous temples, obelisks sublime. 





Hewn from the rooted rock, some mightier mound, 
Some new colossus more enormous springs, 
+ So vast, so firm, that as I gazed around, 
I thought them, like myself, eternal things. 


Then did I mark in sacerdotal state, 

Psammis the king, whose alabaster tomb, 
(Such the inscrutable decrees of fate,) 

Now floats athwart the sea to share my doom. 


O Thebes, I cried, thou wonder of the world ! 
Still shalt thou soar, its everlasting boast ; 
When lo! the Persian standards were unfurl’d, 
And fierce Cambyses led th’ invading host. 


Where from the East a cloud of dust proceeds, 
A thousand banner’d suns at once appear ; 


Nought else was seen ;—but sound of neighing steeds , 


And faint barbaric music met mine ear. 
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Onward they march, and foremost I descried 
A cuirass’d Grecian band, in phalanx dense, 

Around them throng'd in oriental pride, 
Commingled tribes—a wild magnificence. 


Dogs, cats, and monkeys in their van they show, 
Which Egypt’s children worship and obey ; 
They fear to strike a sacrilegious blow, 
And fall—a pious, unresisting prey. 


Then, Havoc leaguing with enfuriate Zeal, 
Palaces, temples, cities are o’erthrown ; 

Apis is stabb’d !—Cambyses thrust the steei, 
And shuddering Egypt heaved a general groan. 


The firm Memnonium mock’d their feeble power, 
Flames round its granite columns hiss’d in vain,— 
The head of Isis frowning o’er each tower, 
Look'd down with indestructible disdain. 


Mine was a deeper and more quick disgrace :— 
Beneath my shade a wondering army flock’d, 

With force combined, they wrench’d me from my base, 
And earth beneath the dread concussion rock’d. 


Nile from his banks receded with affright, 

The startled Sphinx, long trembled at the sound ; 
While from each pyramid’s astounded height, 

The loosen’d stones slid rattling to the ground. 


I watch'd, as in the dust supine I lay, 

The fall of Thebes,—as I had mark’d its fame,— 
Till crumbling down, as ages roll’d away, 

Its site a lonely wilderness became. 


The throngs that choak’d its hundred gates of yore ; 
Its fleets, its armies, were no longer seen ; 

Its priesthood’s pomp,—its Pharaohs were no more,— 
All—all were gone—as if they ne’er had been. 


Deep was the silence now, unless some vast 
And time-worn fragment thunder’d to its base ; 
Whose sullen echoes, o’er the desert cast, 
Died in the distant solitudes of space. 7 


Or haply in the palaces of kings, 

Some stray jackal sate howling on the throne : 
Or, on the temple's holiest altar, springs 

Some gaunt hyena, laughing all alone. 


Nature o’erwhelms the relics left by time ;— 
By slow degrees entombing all the land ; 

She buries every monument sublime, 
Beneath a mighty winding-sheet of sand. 


Vain is each monarch’s unremitting pains, 
Who in the rock his place of burial delves ; 

Behold ! their proudest palaces and fanes, 
Are subterraneous sepulchres themselves. 


‘l'wenty-three centuries unmoved I lay, 
Aud saw the tide of sand around me rise ; 
Quickly it threaten’d to engulf its prey, 
And close in everlasting night mine eyes. 


Snatch’d in this crisis from my yawning grave, 
Berzont roll’d me to the banks of Nile, 

And slowly heaving o’er the western wave, 
This massy fragment reach‘d the imperial isle. 


in London, now with face erect I gaze 
On England’s pallid sons, whose eyes up-cast, 
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View my colossal features with amaze, 


And deeply ponder on my glories past. 


But who my future destiny shall guess? 

Saint Paul’s may lie—like Memnon’s temple—low ; 
London, like Thebes, may be a wilderness ; 

And Thames, like Nile, through silent ruins flow. 


Then haply may my travels be renew d :— 
Some Transatlantic hand may break my rest, 
And bear me from Augusta's solitude, 
To some new seat of empire in the west. 


Mortal !—since human grandeur ends in dust, 
And proudest piles must crumble to decay ; 
Build up the tower of thy final trust 
In those blest realms—-where nought shall pass away ' 
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BELZONI’S NARRATIVE OF HIS OPERATIONS AND RECENT DISCOVERIES 
IN EGYPT AND NUBIA, 


E have never seen a work that 
more palpably bore on its face 
evidence of being dictated by a fearless, 
candid, and naturally judicious charac- 
ter. ‘The author introduces himself to 
our acquaintance in a very unaffected 
manner, in a short preface. He tells 
us that he is not an Englishman, but 
that he preferred writing his book him- 
self, to running the risk of having his 
meaning misrepresented by another: 
it is our duty to say, that he has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a very perspicuous, 
amusing, and manly narrative; in 
which the manner is as lively as the 
details are important. No single indi- 
vidual has yet effected so much in the 
way of discovery and elucidation of 
those celebrated monuments of an anti- 
quity, which was also antiquity to the 
generations that we term ancient ; and 
the monuments of which surpass, in stu- 
pendous character, those of Greece and 
Rome, as much as these latter surpass 
our modern productions. Mr. Belzoni 
seems to be in possession of some abso- 
lute and peculiar faculty, at once adapt- 
ing him for this sort of research, and 
impelling him to the perils and labours 
which are inevitably connected with it. 
He seems to have been directed to some 
of his most valuable conclusions by a 
sort of instinct, sharpening his external 
senses to indications that existed not 
for common observers, and suggest- 
ing a train of deduction from them 
quicker and surer than the usual course 
of reasoning. . 


His style of narrative has the effect 
of exciting a strong interest in what re- 
lates to himself personally : and this is 
increased by the remarkable fact of 
his having been accompanied up the 
Nile by Mrs. Belzoni,—without the ac- 
commodation of servants and equipage, 
but as a married couple, taking by 
themselves a jaunt of pleasure or busi- 
ness in a civilized country! Their 
only attendant was a young Irish lad. 
—Mrs. Belzoni is, on more than one 
occasion, introduced to us in the atti- 
tude of presenting a pistol when neces- 
sary,—and she seems to have made ve- 
ry light of the inconveniences and dan- 
gers of the journey. We owe to this 
lady an amusing appendix to her hus-. 
band’s work, under the title of “ Mrs. 
Belzoni’s trifling Account of the Wo- 
men of Egypt, Nubia, and Syria.” 

The following is Mr. Belzoni’s ac- 
count of himself, his family, and the 
principal results of his labours in the 
East :-— 

My native place is the city of Padua: I 
am of a Roman family, which had resided 
there for many years. ‘The state and trou- 
bles of Italy in 1800, which are too well 
known to require any comment from me, 
compelled me to leave it, and from that 
time I have visited different parts of Eu- 
rope, and suffered many vicissitudes. The 
greater part of my younger days I passed 
in Rome, the former abode of my ancestors, 
where I was preparing myself to become a 
monk ; but the sudden entry of the French 
army into that city altered the course of my 
education, and being destined to travel, I 
have been a wanderer ever since. My 
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family supplied me occasionally with re- 
mittances ; but as they were not rich, I did 
not chovse to be a burden to them, and 
contrived to live on my own industry, and 
the little knowledge I had acquired in vatri- 
ous branches. I turned my chief attention 
to hydraulics, a science that I had learned 
in Rome, which I found much to my advan- 
tage, and which was ultimately the very 
cause of my going to Egypt. For I had 
good information, that a hydraulic machine 
would be of great service in that country, 
to irrigate the fields, which want water on- 
ly, to make them produce at any time of the 
year. But Lam rather anticipating. In 
1803 [arrived in England, soon after which 
I married, and, after residing in it nine 
years, | formed the resolution of going to 
the south of Europe. Taking Mrs. Belzoni 
with me, I visited Portugal, Spain, and 
Malta, from which latter place we embark- 
ed for Egypt, where we remained from 
1815 to 1819. Here I had the good fortune 
to be the discoverer of many remains of 
antiquity of that primitive nation. I suc- 
ceeded in opening one of the two famous 
Pyramids of Ghizeh, as well as several of 
the tombs of the Kings of Thebes. Among 
the latter, that which has been pronounced 
by one of the most distinguished scholars of 
the age to be the tomb of Psammuthis, is 
at this moment the principal, the most 
perfect and splendid monument ia that 
country. The celebrated bust of young 
Memnon, which I brought from Thebes, is 
now in the British Museum ; and the ala- 
baster sarcophagus, found in the tombs of 
the kings, is on its way to England. 


It is due to the interests of science, 
as well as to the reputation and inter- 
ests of this very meritorious individual, 
to enter an indignant protest against 
the cabals and persecutions, to the evil 
influence of which he has been exposed 
by the envy and cupidity of beings, 
who, destitute of his sagacity, courage, 
industry, grudged him the precious re- 
sults of these qualities. The French 
Consul, Drouetti, and his agents, re- 
negadoes, &c. of various nations, con- 
ducted themselves towards this solitary, 
and inoffensive traveller, in a spirit of 
intrigue and injustice, that, we regret 
to say, there are but too many exam- 
ples of, under similar circumstances, 
Staining the name of the nation in 
question. By Count Forbin, too, the 


present director of the Museum in 
France, our traveller has been most 
meanly treated. That weak-minded, 
small-souled person, had neither the 
Sagacity to do any thing worth men- 


tioning himself, nor the honour or grat- 
48 
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itude to acknowledge what was done 
for him by another. Mr. Belzoni, 
however, unfortunately for these par- 
ties, can tell his own story ina plain 
but strong way: he has the ability to 
put the facts clearly before the public, 
—a circumstance which his enemies 
did not probably suppose likely, in 
consequence of Mr. B.’s not being a 
man of what is commonly called learn- 
ing. He is, however, a man of shrewd 
sense, and that is often more to the 
purpose. But he has already secured 
for England some first-rate prizes,— 
objects whose names convey celebrity, 
or rather immortality,—and made dis- 
coveries which secure for himself that 
fame which must have been the chief 
animation to his exertions. We allude 
particularly to the Head of Memnon, 
which is now safely lodged in the Brit- 
ish Museum ; and the discovery of the 
entrance into the second pyramid—an 
operation suggested by infinite sagaci- 
ty, and executed with a hardihood and 
industry unparalleled. 

We shall make a few amusing ex- 
tracts from this volume—chiefly calcu- 
lated for the miscellaneous reader :— 
those who are interested in the subjects 
must be referred by us to the work it- 
self. Of the private life of the Bashaw 
of Cairo the following is a sketch :— 


The Bashaw is in continual motion, be- 
ing sometimes at his citadel, and sometimes 
at his seraglio in the Esbakie ; but Soubra 
is his principal residence. His chief amuse- 
ment is in the evening a little before sunset, 
when he quits his seraglio, and seats him- 
self on the bank of the Nile, to fire at an 
earthen pot, with his guards. If any of 
them hit it, he makes him a present, occa- 
sionally of forty or fifty rables. He is him- 
self an excellent marksman ; for | saw him 
fire at and hita pot only fifteen inches 
high, set on the ground on the opposite side 
of the Nile, though the river at Seubra is 
considerably wider than the Thames at 
Westminster Bridge. As soon as it is dark, 
he retires into the garden, and reposes 
either in an alcove, or by the margin of a 
fountain, or an European chair, with all his 
attendants round him. Here his numerous 
buffoons keep him in continual high spirits 
and good humour, By moonlight the 
scene was beautiful. I was admitted into 
the garden whenever I wished, by which 
means I had an opportunity of observing 
the domestic life of a man, who from noth- 
ing rese to be viceroy of Egypt, and con- 
queror of the most powerful tribes of Ara- 
bia, 
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From the number of lights I frequently 
saw through the windows of the seraglio I 
supposed the ladies were at such times 
amusing themselves in some way or other. 
Dancing women were often brought to di- 
vert them, and sometimes the famous Cata- 
lani of Egypt was introduced. One of the 
buffoons of the Bashaw took it into his 
head one day, for a frolic, to shave his 
beard; which is no trifle among the Turks ; 
for some of them,I really believe, would 
sooner have their head cut off than their 
beard: he borrowed some Franks’ clothes 
of the Bashaw’s apothecary, who was from 
Europe, and, after dressing himself in our 
costume, presented himself to the Bashaw 
as a European, who could not speak a sin- 
gle word either of Turkish or Arabic, which 
is often the case. Being in the dark, the 
Bashaw took him for what he represented 
himself to be, and sent immediately for the 
interpreter, who put some questions to him 
in Italian, which he did not answer: he was 
then questioned in French, but no reply ; 
and next in the German and Spanish lan- 
guages, and still he was silent: at last, 
when he saw that they were all deceived, 
the Bashaw not excepted, he burst out in 
plain Turkish, the only language he was 
acquainted with, and his well known voice 
told them who he was; for such was the 
change of his person, particularly by the 
cutting off his beard, that otherwise they 
could scarcely have recognized him. The 
Bashaw was delighted with the fellow; and 
to keep up the frolic, gave him an order on 
the treasury for an enormous sum of mo- 
ney, and sent him to the Kaciabay, to pre- 
sent himself asa Frank, to receive it. The 
Kaciabay started at the immensity of the 
sum, as it was nearly all that the treasury 
could furnish: but upon questioning this 
new European, it was soon perceived who 
he was. In this attire he went home to his 
women, who actually thrust him out of the 
door; and such was the disgrace of cut- 
ting off his beard, that even his fellow buf- 
foons would not eat with him till it was 
grown again, 


Camel dealers in the East seem to 
be pretty much ona par with horse- 
dealers in the West. At an Arabian 
marriage, our author saw a dramatic 
entertainment performed, of which he 
gives the following account :— 


When the dancing was at an end, a sort 
of play was performed, the intent of which 
was to exhibit life and manners, as we do 
in our theatres. The subject represented 
an Hadgee, who wants to go to Mecca, and 
applies to a camel-driver, to procure a cam- 
el for him. The driver imposes on him, by 
not letting him see the seller of the camel, 
and putting a higher price on it than is re- 
ally asked, giving so much less to the seller 
than he received from the purchaser. A 
camel is produced at last, made up by two 
men covered with a cloth, as if ready to de- 





part for Mecca. The Hadgee mounts on 
the camel, but finds it so bad, that he refus- 
es to take it, and demands his money back 
again. A scuffle takes place, when, by 
chance, the seller of the camel appears, 
and finds that the camel in question is not 
that which he sold tothe driver for the 
Hadgee. Thus it turns out, that the driver 
was not satisfied with imposing both on the 
buyer and seller in the price, but had also 
kept the good camel for himself, and pro- 
duced a bad one to the Hadgee.__In conse- 
quence he receives a good drubbing, and 
runs off.—Simple as this story appears, yet 
it was so interesting to the audience, that 
it seemed as if nothing could please them 
better, as it taught them to be on their 
guard against dealers in camels, &c. 


This was the play, he says; the ridi- 
cule of the farce was directed against 
Europeans. 


The afterpiece represented a European 
traveller, who served as a sort of clown. He 
is in the dress of a Frank; and, on his 
travcls, comes to the house of an Arab, 
who, though poor, wishes to have the ap- 
pearance of being rich. Accordingly he 
gives orders to his wife, to kill a sheep im- 
mediately. She pretends to obey ; but re- 
turns in a few minutes, saying, that the 
flock has strayed away, and it would be the 
loss of too much time to fetch one. The 
host then orders four fowls to be killed; 
but these cannot be caught. A third time, 
he sends his wife for pigeons ; but the pig- 
eons are all out of their holes ; and at last 
the traveller is treated only with sour milk 
and dhourra bread, the only provision in 
the house. 


Mr. Belzoni forcibly describes his 
view from the top of the first pyramid 
at sun-rise :— 


We went there to sleep, that we might 
ascend the first pyramid early enough in 
the morning, to see the rising of the sun; 
and accordingly we were on the top of it 
long before the dawn of day. The scene 
here is majestic and grand, far beyond de- 
scription : a mist over the plains of Egypt 
formed a veil, which ascended and vanish- 
ed gradually as the sun rose and unveiled 
to the view that beautiful land, once the 
site of Memphis The distant view of the 
smaller pyramids on the south marked the 
extension of that vast capital; while the 
solemn endless spectacle of the desert on 
the west inspired us with reverence for the 
all-powerful Creator. ‘The fertile lands on 
the north, with the serpentine course of 
the Nile, descending towards the sea; the 
rich appearance of Cairo, and its numet- 
ous minarets, at the foot of the Mokatam 
mountain on the east; the beautiful plain 
which extends from the pyramids to that 
city ; the Nile, which flows magnificently 
through the centre of the sacred valley, 
and the thick groves of palm trees undet 
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our eves ; all together formed a scene, of 
which very imperfect ideas can be given 
by the most elaborate description. We 
descended to admire at some distance the 
astonishiug pile that stood before us, com- 
posed of such an accumulation of enor- 
mous blocks of stones, that I was at loss to 
conjecture how they could be brought thi- 
ther. 


Of the ruins of Thebes he says,— 
it appeared to me like entering a city 
of giants, who, after a long conflict, 
were all destroyed, leaving the ruins of 
their various temples as the only proofs 
of their former existence.” Nothing, 
we think, can be more animating than 
the following description of one of the 
temples of this “hundred-gated”’ capital. 


Having then set the people to work in 
another direction, where also I had hopes, 
1 took the opportunity to examine at leisure 
the superb ruins of this edifice. Ina dis- 
tant view of them nothing can be seen but 
the towering propylea, high portals, and 
obelisks, which project above the various 
groups of lofty palwn-trees, and even at a 
distance anvounce magnificence. On ap- 
proachiag the avenue of Sphinxes, which 
leads to the great temple, the visitor is in- 
spired with devotion and piety : their enor- 
mous size strikes him with wonder and re- 
spect to the Gods, to whom they were dedi- 
cated. They represent lions with heads of 
rams, the symbols of strength and inno- 
cence, the power and purity of the Gods. 
Advancing farther in the avenue, there 
stand before it towering propylaa, which 
lead to inner courts, where immense colossi 
are seated at each side of the gate, as if 
guarding the entrance to the holy ground. 
Stull farther on was the magnificent temple 
dedicated to the great God of the creation. 
It was the first time that I entered it alone, 
without being interrupted by the noise of 
the Arabs, who never leave the traveller 
an instant. 

Again. 

I had seen the temple of Tentyra, and I 
still acknowledge that nothing can @xceed 
that edifice in point of preservation, and in 
the beauty of its workmanship and sculp- 
ture ; but here I was lost in a mass of co- 
lossal objects, every one of which was more 
than sufficient of itself alone to attract my 
attention. How can I describe my sensa- 
tions at that moment! I seemed alone in 
the midst of all that is most sacred in the 
world; a forest of enormous columns, adurn- 
ed all around with beautiful figures, and va- 
rious ornaments, from the top to the bot- 
tom ; the graceful shape of the lotus, which 
forms their capitals, and is so well propor- 
“ioned to the columns, that it gives to the 
view the most pleasing effect; the gates, 
the walls, the pedestals, the architraves, 
also adorned in every part with symbolical 
figures in basso relievo and intaglio, repre- 


senting battles, processions,triumphs, feasts, 
offerings, and sacrifices, all relating, no 
doubt, to the ancient history of the coun- 
try; the sanctuary, wholly formed of fine 
red granite, with the various obelisks stand- 
ing before it, proclaiming to the distant pas- 
senger, “ Here is the seat of holiness ;’’ the 
high portals, seen at a distance from the 
openings to this vast labyrinth of edifices ; 
the various groups of ruins of the other tem- 
ples within sight; these altogether had 
such an efiect upon my soul, as to. separate 
me in imagination from the rest of mortals, 
exalt me on high over all, and cause me to 
forget entirely the trifles and follies of life. 
I was happy for a whole day, which escaped 
like a flash of lightning ; but the obscu- 
rity of the night caused me to stumble over 
one large block of stone and to break my 
nose against another, which, dissolving the 
enchantment, brought me to my senses 
again. 


But his description of what he en- 
countered in the galleries of the mum- 
mies is, for picturesque effect, more strik- 
ing than any other passage in the book, 
and with this our extracts from it must 
close. 


What a place of rest! surrounded by 
bodies, by heaps of mummies in all direc- 
tions, which, previous to my being accus- 
tomed to the sight, impressed me with hor- 
ror. The blackness of the wall, the faint 
light given by the candles or torches for 
want of air, the different objects that sur- 
rounded me, seeming to converse with each 
other, and the Arabs with the candles or 
torches in their hands naked and cevered 
with dust, themselves resembling living 
mummies, absolutely formed a scene that 
cannot be described. In such a situation I 
found myself several times, and oftem re- 
turned exhausted and fainting, till at last 
I became inured to it and indifferent to 
what I suffered, except from the dust, which 
never failed to choek my throat and nose ; 
and though, fortunately, I am destitute of 
the sense of smelling, I could taste that the 
mummies were rather unpleasant to swal- 
low. After the exertion of entering into 
such a place, through a passage of fifty, a 
hundred, three hundred, or perhaps six 
hundred yards, nearly overcome, | sought 
a resting-place, found one, and contrived 
to sit ; but my weight bore on the body of 
an Egyptian, it crushed it like a band-box. 
I naturally had recourse to my hands to 
sustain my weight, but they found no better 
support ; so that ] sunk altogether among 
the broken mummies, with a crash of bones, 
rags, and wooden cases, which raised such 
a dust as kept me motionless for a quarter 
of an hour, waiting till it subsided again. I 
could not remove from the place, however, 
without increasing it, and every step I took 
I crushed a mummny in seme part or other. 
Once I was conducted from such a place to 
another resembling it, through a passage of 
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about twenty feet in length, and no wider 
than that a body could be forced through. 
It was choaked with mummies, and I could 
not pass without putting my face in con- 
tact with that of some decayed Egyptian ; 
but as the passage inclined downwards, my 
own weight helped me on: however, ! could 
not avoid being covered with bones, legs, 
arms, and heads rolling from above. Thus 
I proceeded from one cave to another, all 
full of mummies piled up in various ways, 
some standing, some lying, and some on 
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their heads. The purpose of my researches 
was to rob the Egyptians of their papyri : 
of which I found a few hidden in their 
breasts, under their arms, in the space 
above the knees, or on the legs, and cover- 
ed by the numerous folds of cloth, that en- 
velop the mummy. 


A superb volume of plates accompa- 


nies the work, which may be purchas- 
ed or not, at pleasure. 


[An ingenious and useful book for vouth, on the above and other interesting subjects, embellished wit h 
24 copperplate engravings, has been just published by Munroe and Francis, Boston, entitled “ Fruits of 
Enterprize exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia, interspersed with the observations of 
a Mother to her Children,” who acknowledges her obligations to the enterprising traveller for politely 
permitting the use of his materials. This excellent work should be in the hands of every parent.) 
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HEN we introduced this book a 
few Numbers back, we intimat- 
ed our design of making it better 
known to general readers than it has 
ever been; but could only partially 
complete that purpose, owing to the ap- 
pearance of publications, whose claims 
were of a more temporary nature. 
We now however return to De Com- 
ines for some illustrating and pleasing 
extracts, still keeping in view their 
bearing on Quentin Durward. The 
approach of old age to Louis XI. and 
his death are singular sketches :— 
---% He began now to decline in 
his age, and to be subject to infirmity, 
and as he was sitting at dinner one day 
at Forges, near Chynon, he was seized 
ona sudden with a fit that took away 
his speech. Those who were about 
him took him from the table, held him 
to the fire, shut up the windows, and 
though he endeavoured to get to them 
for the benefit of the air, yet imagining 
it for the best, they would not suffer 
him to stir. It was in March 1479, 
when this fit seized upon him after this 
manner, which deprived him of his 
speech, understanding, and memory.” 
Some remedies being applied, and 
the windows being opened by the lord 
of Vienne, “ to give him fresh air, he 
came a little to himself immediately, 
recovered his speech and his senses in 
some measure, and mounting on horse- 
back, he returned to Forges, for he 
was taken with this fit in a small vil- 
lage about a quarter of a leapue off, 


whither he went to hear mass. Hé 
was diligently attended, and made signs 
for every thing he wanted: among 
other things, he desired the official of 
Tours to come and take his confession, 
and made signs that he should he sent 
for, for | was gone to Argenton about 
ten leagues off: upon my return I 
found him at the table, and with him 
Monsieur Adam Fumeée (physician to 
the late King Charles, and at present 
master of the requests,) and one Mon- 
sieur Claude, another physician. He 
made signs that I should lie in his cham- 
ber; he understood little that was said 
to him, and his words were not intelli- 
gible; but he felt no manner of pain. 
I waited on him above a month at the 
table, and in his chamber as one of the 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, which I 
took for a great honour, and it gave me 
great reputation. At the end of two 
or three days, he began to recover his 
speech and his senses ; he fancied no- 
body understood him so clearly as my- 
self, and therefore would have me al- 
ways to attend him. He confessed 
himself to the official in my presence, 
for otherwise he could not have under- 
stood what he had said: there was no 
great matter in his confession, for he 
had been at. confession a few days be- 
fore, because whenever the Kings of 
France touch for the king’s evil, they 
confess themselves first, and he never 
missed touching once every week, and 
if other princes do not the same, J 
think they are highly to blame: for 


* London 1823. 
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there are always a great number of 
people to be touched. As soon as he 
was a little recovered, he began to in- 
quire who they were who held him by 
force from going to the window; and 
having an account of their names, 
he banished them the court, took away 
their employments from some of them, 
and never saw them again. From 
some, as Monsieur de Segre, Gilbert de 
Grassy Lord of Champeroux, he took 
away nothing, but banished them from 
his presence. Many wondered at his 
fancy; condemned his proceedings, 
and affirmed they had done what in 
their opinion they thought for the best, 
_ and that they were in the right; but 
the imagination of princes are different, 
and all those who undertake to give an 
account of them have not judgment 
enough to distinguish them. He was 
jealous of nothing so much as the loss 
of his regal authority, which was then 
very great; and he would not suffer 
his commands to he disobeyed in the 
most trivial point. On the other hand, 
he remembered that his father, King 
Charles, in the last fit of which he 
died, took a fancy that his courtiers 
had a mind to poison him, to make 
way tor his son; and it made so deep 
an impression upon him, that he refus- 
ed to eat, and by the advice of his phy- 
sicians, and all the chief of his favour- 
ites, it was concluded he should be 
forced ; and so after a great delibera- 
tion they forced victuals down his 
throat, upon which violence he died. 
King Louis having always condemned 
that way of proceeding, took it very 
heinously that they should use any 
violence with him, and yet he pretend- 
ed to be more angry than he was; for 
the great matter that moved him was 
an apprehension that they would gov- 
ern him in every thing else, and pre- 
tend he was unfit for the administration 
of public affairs, by reason of the imbe- 
cility of his senses. - - - 


After this, “'The king returned to 
Tours, and kept himself so close, that 
very few were admitted to see him ; 
for he was grown jealous of all his 
courtiers, and afraid they would either 
depose, or deprive him of some part of 
his regal authority. He removed from 
about him all his old favourites, espe- 
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cially if they had any extraordinary fa- 
miliarity with him; but he took noth- 
ing from them, only commanded them 
to their posts or country-seats: but 
this lasted not long, for he died a while 
after. He did many odd things, which 
made some believe his senses were a 
little impaired ; but they knew not his 
humours. As to his jealousy, all 
princes are prone to it, especially those 
who are wise, have many enemies, and 
have oppressed many people, as our 
master had done. Besides, he found 
he was not beloved by the nobility of 
the kingdom, nor many of the com- 
mons ; for he had taxed them more 
than any of his predecessors, though 
he now had some thoughts of easing 
them, as I said before; but he should 
have begun sooner.” 


The simplicity and soundness of 
some of these remarks seem curious in 
our times; but after all, De Comines 
was an honest courtier. The follow- 
ing illustrate the Novel— 

“ Among men renowned for devotion 
and sanctity of life, he sent into Cala- 
bria for one friar Robert, whom, for 
the holiness and purity of conversation, 
the king called the ‘ Holy Man,’ and 
in honour to him our present king erect- 
ed a monastery at Plessis-du-Parc, in 
compensation for the chapel near Ples- 
sis at the end of the bridge. ‘This her- 
mit, at the age of twelve years, was put 
into a hole in a rock, where he lived 
three and forty years and upwards, 
till the king sent for him by the stew- 
ard of his household, in the company 
of the Prince of Tarento, the King of 
Naples’ son. But this hermit would 
not stir without leave from his holi- 
ness, and from his king, which was 
great discretion in a man so inexperi- 
enced in the affairs of the world as he 
was. He built two churches in the 
place where he lived; he never eat 
flesh, fish, eggs, milk, or any thing 
that was fat, since he undertook that 
austerity of life; and true I never saw 
any man living so holy, nor out of 
whose mouth the Holy Ghost did more 
manifestly speak ; for he was illiterate, 
and no scholar, and only had his Ital- 
ian tongue, with which he made him- 
self so much admired. This hermit 
passed through Naples, where he was 
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respected, and visited (with as much 
pomp and ceremony, as if he had been 
the Pope’s legate) both by the King of 
Naples and his children, with whom he 
conversed as if he had been all the 
days of his life a courtier. From 
thence he went to Rome, where he 
was visited by the cardinals, had audi- 
ence three times of the Pope, and was 
every time alone with him three or 
four hours; sitting always in a rich 
chair placed on purpose for him, 
(which was great honour for a person in 
his private capacity,) and answering so 
discreetly to every thing that was ask- 
ed him, that every body was extremely 
astonished at it, and his holiness grant- 
ed him leave to erect a new order, 
called the Hermits of St. Francis. 
From Rome he came to our king, who 
paid him the same adoration as he 
would have done to the Pope himself, 
falling down upon his knees before 
him, and begging him to prolong his 
life: He replied as a prudent man 
ought. 1 have heard him often in dis- 
course with the king that now is, in the 
presence of all the nobility of the king- 
dom; and that not above two months 
ago, and it seemed to me, whatever he 
said or remonstrated, was done by in- 
spiration ; or else it was impossible for 
him to have spoken of some things 
he discoursed of. He is still living, 
and may grow either better or worse, 
and therefore I will say nothing. 
There were some of the courtiers that 
made a jest of the king’s sending for 
this hermit, and called him the Holy 
Man, by way of banter; but they knew 
not the thoughts of that wise king, and 
had not seen what it was that induced 
him to do it. 

“ Our king was at Plessis, with little 
company but his archers, and the jeal- 
ousies mentioned before, against which 
he had carefully provided; for he left 
no person, of whom he had any suspi- 
cion, either in town or country; but 
he sent his archers not only to warn, 
but to conduct them away. No busi- 
ness was communicated to him but 
what was of great importance, and 
highly concerned him. ‘To look upon 
him, one would have thought him rath- 
er a dead than a living man. THe was 
grown so Jean, it was scarce credible: 





his clothes were now richer and more 
magnificent than they had ever been 
before; his gowns were all of crimson 
satin, lined with rich marten’s furs, of 
which he gave to several, without be- 
ing demanded ; for no person durst ask 
a favour, or scarce speak to him of any 
thing. He inflicted very severe pun- 
ishments for fear of losing his authori- 
ty, as he told me bimself. He remov- 
ed officers, disbanded soldiers, re- 
trenched pensions, and sometimes took 
them away quite; so that, as he told 
me not many days before his death, he 
passed away his time in making and 
ruining men, which he did in order to 
be talked of more than any of his pre- 
decessors, and that his subjects might 
take notice he was not yet dead; for 
few were admitted into his presence, 
(as I said before,) and when they heard 
of his vagaries, nobody could easily be- 
lieve he was sick. He had agents in 
all foreign courts. In England, their 
business was to carry on the treaty of 
marriage, and pay King Edward and 
his ministers of state their pensions ve- 
ry punctually. In Spain, their instruc- 
tions were to amuse that court with 
fair words, and to distribute presents 
as they found it necessary for the ad- 
vancement of his affairs. In remoter 
countries, where he had no mind his 
indisposition should be known, he 
caused fine horses or mules to be 
bought at any rate whatever ; but this 
was not in France. He bad a mighty 
curiosity for dogs, and sent into foreign 
countries for them; into Spain for one 
sort; into Bretagne for another; to 
Valencia fora third ; and bought them 
dearer than the people asked. He sent 
into Sicily to buy a mule of a private 
officer in that country, and paid him 
double the value. At Naples, he 
caused all the horses and strange 
creatures to be bought up that could be 
found, and a sort of lions in Barbary 
no bigger than a fox, which he called 
Adits. He sent into Sweden and 
Denmark for two sorts of beasts those 
countries afforded ; one of them called 
an elk, of the shape of a stag, and the 
bigness of a buffalo, with short and 
thick horns; the other, called Ren- 


giers,of the shape and colour of a fallow 
deer, but their heads much larger; for 
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each of which he gave the merchants 
four thousand five hundred Dutch flo- 
rins. Yet, when all these rarities were 
broyght to him, he never valued them, 
and many times would not so much as 
see the persons who brought them to 
court. In short, he behaved himself 
after so strange and tyrannical a man- 
ner, that he was more formidable, 
both to his neighbours and subjects, 
than he had ever been before ; and in- 
deed that was his design, and the mo- 
tive which induced him to act so unac- 
countably. -- - 


“ His subjects trembled at his nod, 
and whatever he commanded was exe- 
cuted without the least difficulty or 
hesitation. Whatever was thought 
conducible to his health, was sent to 
him from all corners of the world. 
Pope Sixtus, who died last, being in- 
formed that the king in his devotion 
desired the corporal, or vest, which the 
apostle St. Peter used when he sung 
mass, he sent it immediately, and seve- 
ral relics besides. 

“The holy vial at Rheims, which 
was never stirred before, was brought 
to his chamber at Plessis, and stood up- 
on his:cupboard’s head when he died, 
for he designed to be anointed with it 
again, as he was at his coronation. 
Some were of opinion, he designed to 
anoint himself all over, but that was 
not likely, for the vial was but small, 
and no great store of oilin it. I saw 
it myself at the time T speak of, and al- 
so when he died, for he was interred in 
the church of Notre Dame de Clery. 
The Great Turk that now is, sent an 
embassy to him, which came as far as 
Biez, in Provence; but the king would 
not hear him, nor permit he should pro- 
ceed any farther, though he brought 
him a large roll of relics which had 
been left at Constantinople, in the 
hands of the Turk; all which, and a 
considerable sum of money besides, he 
offered to deliver into the king’s hands, 
if he would secure a brother of the 
Turk’s who was then in France, in the 
custody of the knights of Rhodes, and 
is now at Rome, in the hands of the 
pope. From all which one may be 
able to judge of the great esteem and 
character he bore in the world for wis- 
dom and grandeur, when religious 
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things, dedicated only. to devotion, 
were employed for the lengthening of 
his life, as well as things temporal and 
secular.* But all endeavours to pro- 
long his life proved ineffectual; his 
time was come, and he must follow his 
predecessors. - - - 

‘“‘ He was still attended by his phy- 
sician, Doctor James Coctier, to whom 
in five months’ time he had given fifty- 
four thousand crowns, in ready money, 
besides the bishopric of Amiens for his 
nephew, and other great offices and es- 
tates to him and his friends; yet this 
doctor used him so scurvily, one would 
not have given such unbecoming lan- 
guage to one’s servants, as he gave the 
king, who stood in such awe of him, he 
durst not forbid him his presence. It 
is true he complained of his impudence 
afterwards, but he durst not change 
him, as he had done all the rest of his 
servants; because he had told him af- 
ter a very audacious manner one day, 
‘I know some time or other you will re- 
move me from court, as you have done 
the rest; but be sure (and he confirm- 
ed it with an oath,) you shall not live 
eight days after it.’ With which ex- 
pression he was so terrified, that ever 
after he did nothing but flatter and pre- 
sent him, which must needs be a great 
mortification to a prince, who had been 
obeyed all along by so many brave 
men much above the doctor’s quality. 

“‘ The king had ordered several cruel 
prisons to be made, some of iron, and 
some of wood, but covered with iron 
plates both within and without, with 
terrible cages about eight foot wide and 
seven high ; the first contriver of them 
was the Bishop of Verdun, who was 
the first that hanseled them, being im- 
mediately put in one of them, where 
he continued fourteen years. Many 
bitter curses he has*had since, for his 
invention, and some from me, having 
lain in one of them eight months to- 
gether, in the minority of our present 
king. He also ordered heavy and ter- 
rible fetters to be made in Germany, 
and particularly a certain ring for the 
feet, which was extreme hard to be 
opened, and like an iron collar, with a 
thick weighty chain, and a great globe 


* Some say he drank children’s blood 
for the recovery of his health. 
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of iron at the end of it, most unreason- 
ably heavy; which engines were called 
the King’s Nets. However, I have 
seen many eminent and deserving per- 
sons in these prisons, with these nets 
about their legs, who have afterwards 
been advanced to places of trust and 
honour, and received great rewards 
from the king. - -- 

“ After so many fears, sorrows, and 
suspicions, God, by a kind of miracle, 
restored him both in body and mind, 
as is His divine method in such kind 
of wonders. He took him out of the 
world in perfect ease, understanding, 
and memory ; having called for all the 
sacraments himself, discoursing with- 
out the least twinge, or expression of 
pain, to the very last moment of his 
life. He gave directions for his own 
burial, appointed who should attend 
his corpse to the grave, and declared 
that he desired to die on a Saturday of 
all days in the week; and that he hop- 
ed Our Lady would procure him that 
favour, in whom he had always placed 
great part of his trust, and served her 
devoutly. And so it happened; for 
he died on Saturday, the 30th of Aug- 
ust, 1483, about eight at night, in the 
castle of Plessis, where his fit took him 
on the Monday before. His soul, 1 
hope, is with God, and enjoys an 
everlasting rest in the kingdom of Para- 
dise.”” 

So ended this powerful prince, for 
the age in which he lived, and which 
he greatly troubled. His exit is also 
thus summed up in the Scandalous 
Chronicle added to these volumes : 

“On Monday, the 25th of August, 
the king fell very ill at Montils, near 
Tours, and in two hours time lost his 
speech and his senses, and the news of 
his death came to Paris on Wednesday, 
the 27th of the same month; upon 
which the mayor and aldermen ordered 
the city gates to be shut up, anda 
strong guard to be placed at each of 
them that none might go out or in 
without being examined, which made 
the common people cry out that the 
king was dead; but it was a false 
alarm, for his majesty was only in a 
fit, out of which he presently recover- 


ed, and lived till Saturday, the 30th of 
August, and then died about six or sev- 
en in the evening of the same day. 

“ As soon as he was dead his bod 
was embalmed, and buried in the 
church of Notre Dame de Clery, at 
Montils, having, in his life-time, order- 
ed it should be so, and positively com- 
manded the dauphin not to bury him 
in the church of St. Dennis, where 
three kings of France (his illustrious 
predecessors) were interred. He nev- 
er gave any reason for it, but some 
people were of opinion it was for the 
sake of the church, which he had libe- 
rally endowed, and out of a singular 
veneration for the blessed Virgin, who 
was worshipped there after a more sol- 
emn manner than in any other place in 
the kingdom. ‘The king had during 
his whole reign, by the evil advice of 
Mr. Oliver, his barber, M. John de 
Doyac, and several other wicked coun- 
sellors that were about his person, 
committed great injustice in his king- 
dom, and so miserably oppressed and 
harassed his people, that the very re- 
flection of his tyrannical usage of them 
stung him to the heart, and almost 
drove him to despair; so that when he 
lay upon his death-bed he sincerely re- 
pented of all his sins, and gave pro- 
digious sums of money to the clergy to 
pray for his soul, and rewarded them 
for their prayers with what he had by 
violence and extortion gotten of his 
subjects. It must be owned that his 
was a very busy reign, and full of ma- 
ny great and important actions, yet he 
managed his affairs so well, that he 
forced all his enemies to submit to his 
mercy, and was equally dreaded both 
abroad and at home. He lay fora 
long time before his death under very 
sharp and severe illnesses, which forc- 
ed his physicians to make use of violent 
and painful applications, which though 
they were not so successful as to recov- 
er his health and save his life, yet, 
doubtless, they were very beneficial. to 
his soul, and, perhaps, the chief means 
of saving it from eternal damnation, 
and fixing it in paradise, through His 
tender mercy who liveth and reigneth 
world without end. Amen.” 
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Hiller Redivivus. 


(Lond. Mag.) 





Dear Ep.—Do you want any rattle-brained work to make a variety. People 
say you are too serious—or rather (for there is a great difference in the mean- 
ing of the phrases), they say you are not sufficiently merry. Do youthink your 
readers would like an old Joe Miller done up now and then for them in the fol- 
lowing style ? If so,—they are of course soon done, and you might command one 
for every number. Of serious Poetry you will always get enough and good too, 
for every body writes now as well as the elect did fifty years ago ; but there is a 
class of readers, not few in number, I believe, who care little for real Poetry, but 
relish a joke in rhyme, Certain it is, that comic versification is little attempted ; 
so if you will set me down as your JesTeEr, I shall have an easy task, and an of- 
fice without a crowd of competitors.— Yours very truly. . 





MRS. ROSE GROB. 


None would have known that Siegmund Grob When there were neither grajns, nor chaff te 
Lived Foreman to a Sugar-baker, browse, 
But that he died, and left the job Under the very casement stood to low, 
Of Tombstone-making to an Undertaker : That was a pleasant window altogether, 
Who, being a Mason also, was a Poet, It raked the road a mile or more, 
So he engraved a skull upon the stone, And when there was no dust or foggy weather, 
(The Sexton of Whitechapel church will show it), The Monument you might explore, 
Then carved the foilowing couplet from his own— And see, without a glass, the people 
“ Stop, reader, stop, and give a sob Walking round and round its steeple. 


For Siegmund Grob /” 
Across the road, half down a street, 


Grob’s Widow had been christened Rose, You caught a field, with hoofs well beaten, 
But why no human being knows, For cattle there were put to eat, 
Unless when young she might disclose, Till they were wanted to be eaten. 
Like other blooming Misses, Then as for shops, want what you will, 
Roses, which quickly fled in scorn, You hadn’t twenty steps to go, 
But teft upon her chin the thorn, There was a Butcher's in the row, 
To guard her lips from kisses, A Tallow Chandler’s nearer still; 
She relish’d tea and butter’d toast, And as to stages by the door, 
Better than being snubb’d and school'd ; Besides the Patent Coach, or Dandy, 
Liking no less to rule the roast, There were the Mile-End, Stratford, Bow, ~ 
Than feast upon the roast she ruled— A dozen in an hour or more, 
{nd though profuse of tongue withal, One dust was never gone before 
Of cash was economical. Another came :—twas monstrous handy ! 
. : ; Behind, a strip of garden teem’d 
ow as she was a truly loving wife, With cabbages and kitchen shrubs, 


As well as provident in all her dealings, 
She made her German spouse insure his life, 

Just as a little hedge against her feelings— 
So that when Siegmund died, in her distress, 
She call’d upon the Phoenix for redress. 


"Twas a good crop when she redeem’d 

Half fromthe worms, and slugs, and grubs. 
Beyond these was a brick-kiln, small 

But always smoking ; she must needs 
Confess she liked the smell, and all 


Two thousand pounds besides her savings, Agreed "twas good for invalids. 
Was quite enough all care to drown, In town she always had a teasing 
No wonder then she soon felt cravings Tightuess on her chest and weezing ; 
To quit the melancholy city, Here she was quite a different creature :+- 
And take a cottage out of town, Well, let the woridly waste their health 
And live genteel and pretty. Toiling in dirt and smoke for wealth, 


Give her the country air, and nature ' 
Accordingly in Mile End-Road, 


She quickly chose a snug retreat, Iler cottage front was stuccoed white ; 
‘Twas quite a pastoral abode, Before it two fine Poplars grew, 
Its situation truly sweet ! Which nearly reach’d the roof, or quite, 
Although it stood in Prospect Row, And in one corner, painted blue, 
Twas luckily the corner house, Stood a large water tub with wooden spout— 
With a side-window and a bow : (She never put a rag of washing out) : ‘ 


Next to it was the Milk-man’s yard, whose cows Upon the house-top, on a plaster shell, 
49 ATHENEUM VOL. 14. 
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“ Rose Cottage” was inscribed, its name to dub; 
The green door look’d particularly well 

Pick’d out with blue to match the tub. 
The children round about were smitten 

Whene’er they stopp’d to fix their eye on 

The flaming knocker, (twas a Lion) ; 

Beneath it was a large brass knob, 
And on a plate above was written 

‘*MRS. ROSE GROB.” 


Here she resided free from strife, 

Except perpetual scolds with Betty, 
For the main objects of her life 
Were two—and form’d her daily trade, 

To cram herself, and starve her maid— 

For one no savings were too petty, 
For t’other no tit-bit too nice, 

After her dinner, in a trice, 

She lock’d the fragments up in towels; 
She weigh’d out bread, and cheese, and butter, 
And in all cases show’d an utter 

Disregard for Betty’s bowels ; 

As if in penance for her sins 
She made her dine on shanks and shins, 

(Was ever such a stingy hussey !) 
And reckoned it a treat to give her 
Half a pound of tripe or liver, 

First cutting off a slice for Pussey ;— 
Nay, of all perquisites the damsel stripping 
She wouldn’t even let her sell the dripping ! 


No wonder Betty’s unreplenish’d maw 
Vented itself in constant grumbling, 
Which was in fact her stomach’s rumbling 
Reduced to words, and utter’d from her jaw. 
But not content with this, the maid 
Took all the advantages within the law, 
(And some without, I am afraid), 
So as to balance her forlorn condition, 
And get full payment for her inanition. 


The washing week approach’d :—an awful question 
Now agitated Rose, with pangs inhuman, 

How to supply the Mammoth-like digestion 
Of that carniverous beast—a washerwoman ! 


As camel’s paunch for ten days drink is hollow’d 

So their’s takes in at once a ten day’s munching ; 
At twelve o’clock you hear them say they’ve swal- 

lowed 

Nothing to speak of since their second luncheon, 
And as they will not dine till one, 
*T{fs time their third lunch were begun. 
At length provisions being got—all proper, 

And every thing put out, starch, blue, soap, gin; 
A fire being duly laid beneath the copper, 

The clothes in soak all ready to begin, 
Up to her room the industrious Betty goes, 


To fetch her sheets, and screams down stairs to Rose, 


La, goodness me! why here’s a job! 

You ha’n’t put out a second pair. 
No more I have, said Mrs. Grob, 

Well, that’s a good one, I declare ! 
Sure, I’ve the most forgetful head— 

And there’s no time to air another ! 
So take one sheet from off your bed, 

And make a shift to night with tother. 


On Rose’s part this was a ruse de guerre, 

To save th’ expense of washing half a pair,— 

But as the biter’s sometimes bitten, 

So in this instance it occurr’d, 
For Betty took her at her word, 

And, with the bright conception smitten, 

Sat up all night, and with good thrift 
Of needle, scissors, thimble, thread, 

Cut up one sheet into a shift, 

And took the other off the bed! 

Next morn when Mrs. Grob, at three o’clock, 
Went up to call the maid, 

And saw the mischief done by aid 
Of scissors, thread, and needle— 

There’s no describing what a shock 

It gave her to behold the sheet in tatters; 

And so by way of mending matters, 

She call’d her thief, and slut, and jade, 

And talk’d of sending for the Beadle ! 

La ! Ma’am, quoth Betty, don’t make such a pother, 
I’ve only done exactly what you said, 
Taken one sheet from off the bed, 

And made a shift to-night with tother ! 





(Lit. Gaz.) 


NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


HIS series consists of twelve Plates 

engraved by Heath, Rolls, Rom- 
ney, Portbury, and Mitchell, from 
original Drawings by Leslie. They 
are of various degrees of merit; but 
as a whole very honourable to the de- 
signer, and to those who have multipli- 
ed his conception on the copper. Mr. 
Leslie possesses two qualities rarely 
combined,—grace and humour: thus 
many of his forms are lovely, and 
where the subject suits, they are almost 
always drolly characteristic. His ex- 
pression, at the same time, never degen- 


erates into caricature, but just conveys 

a sense of the ludicrous, without laps- 

ing into burlesque or exaggeration. 
We shall enumerate his present De- 


signs in their order. 

1. Flora in the Glen of Glennaquoich ; 
Waverley—A sweet female, but rather 
pretty for the impassioned enthusiast. Her 
companion is in a fine attitude ;—the, harp 
too cumbrous and heavy to be capable of 
transport by female strength. The scenery 
appropriate, though the freedom of the tree 
is not accompanied by equal truth in the 
waterfall. 

2. Mac Ivor warned by the Grey Spirit ; 
the Same —-Has nothing peculiar to recom- 
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mend it; but the moonlight on the Spirit, 
and its shadowy fading into a baseless vis- 
ion at the lower extremities, are happily 
conceived. Mac lvor’s position is common- 
place, his drapery stiff, and his limbs out of 
proportion. 

3. Meg Merrilies compelling Dominie 
Sampson to eat; Guy Mannering.—The 
head of the Gipsy fine, and the terror of 
the Dominie well expressed. 

4. The Antiquary incensed at the Intru- 
sion on his Sanctum Sanctorum ; The Anii- 
quary.—A good scenic effect, and the acces- 
sories, especially a Helmet with its eyes 
wide open, humourously chosen. The 
stick of the angry virtuoso about to descend 
in pointed fury, and the astonished look of 
the inconscious offender, convey a full sense 
of their relative feelings according with the 
description of the author. 

5. Dousterswivel and Eddie Ochiltree ; 
The Antiquary ; cannot be so praised ; yet 
the old beggar is a good figure. 

6. Francis Osbaldistone and Diana Ver- 
non in the Library; Rob Roy.—Nothing 
cau surpass the beauty and sweetness of 
these figures. The heroine is of a softer 
loveliness than as represented in the Novel, 
but the whole is so exquisitely graceful as 
to claim the highest panegyric. The ar- 
mour hanging up seems to us to be too 
small, if we were inclined to dwell on little 
blemishes. 

7. The Black Dwarf at the Tomb of his 
affianced Bride; Black Dwarf.—Another 
admirable conception, and replete with im- 
agination. The frightful figure of the 
Dwarf is contrasted with the mortal beauty 
of the tomb in a most affecting manner. 
The design of the monument itself is very 
pathetic, and might serve as a model for 
the sculptor whence to execute a work of 
art of the purest order. 

3. King Charles IU. saluting Lady Bellen- 
den ; Old Mortality —A subject the very 
reverse of the foregoing. The easy gal- 
lantry of the King, the delighted dignity of 
the Lady, and the half-suppressed simper- 
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ing of her Damsels, are admirably pomr- 
trayed. The countenance of Lady B. is all 
that could be wished. You see it is a kiss 
that will never be forgotten. 

9. Effie Deans and her Sister in the Tol- 
booth ; Heart of Mid-Lothian.—In this Mr. 
Leslie has out-Timanthesed Timanthes, for 
he has hidden all the faces of the charac- 
ters. The painter of Sicyon only covered 
one head, the agony of which he deemed 
to be beyond expression ; but that the fan- 
cy of coneealing every feature, and allow- 
ing us nothing but two arms, one ear, hair, 
and the bodily forms, to convey the senti- 
ment of a scene of suffering, is a wise ex- 
pedient,we are not ready to acknowledge, 

10. Jenny before the Queen (same Novel, ) 
is a very different and very superior per- 
formance. Her entreating attitude, petite 
figure, Scotch look, and national costume, 
are excellent. It is impossible not to be 
moved by such a pleader; and the stateli- 
ness of the Queen is gently yielding to her 
surprise and humanity. 

11. The Omimous Incident at the Mer- 
maiden’s Fountain ; Bride of Lammermuir. 
—A thing of charming romance and inter- 
est. The figures are full of spirit and 
gracefulness; and the scene exquisitely 
painted, even to the disjointed stone of the 
ancien! fountain. 

12. Dalgetty and Ronald of the Mist es- 
caping through the Chapel; Legend of 
Montrose.—Anotber characteristic and ex- 
cellent piece ; finishing a series in which if 
we have pointed out some slight imperfec- 
tions, we are nevertheless bound to say of 
it altogether, that it is not unworthy of the 
Volumes it has been invented to adorn. 


As literary news, we may appropri- 
ately add here, that these Illustrations 
are published with a Miniature Edition 
of the Novels and Tales ; and one of 
the most beautiful works that has ever 
issued from Ballantyne’s justly-celebra- 
ted press. 





(New Mon. Dec.) 


HARP OF ZION.—NO. Il. 
THE SONG OF DEBORAH. 


On the wing of the whirlwind Jehovah hath past, 

And the turrets of Harosheth shook to the blast, 

And the mountains of Edom were crumbled to dust, 

As the lightnings of wrath on their proud foreheads burst ! 


The Canaanite came like the grasshopper down— 

Like the grasshopper now that the tempest hath strewn— 
And the pride and the pomp of his battle array 

Hath past like the chaff in the tempest away ! 

Oh proudly the war-horse was pawing the plain 

And proud was the boast of the warrior-train ! 

But the red-star in Heaven hath wither’d their force, 
And Kishon hath swept them away in his course ! 

And his bride look’d forth from her latticed tower, 

When the soft dew was sinking on tree and on flower ; 
And she thought as the gust of the night-wind swept by, 
‘Twas Sisera's chariot in triumph drew nigh, 
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And she watch d till the last dim star of the night 

Had faded away in the morning light— 

“Why tarry his chariot-wheels thus ?” she cried, 

“ O haste with thy spoils to the arms of thy bride !" 

But far from his bridal bower away, 

In the tent of the stranger proud Sisera lay—- 

With the dust for his couch—and the worm at his side,-~ 


All headless he lies—he hath Death for his bride! 





TALES OF HUMOUR, GALLANTRY, AND ROMANCE.* 


(Lit. Gaz. 


HE publisher of these Tales dis- 

tinguishes himself, even among 
the leading Bibliopoles of the day, by 
the peculiar neat and tasteful style in 
which he produces his volumes—Nor, 
generally speaking, are we less pleased 
with the literary portion of the work. 
The romantic division is perhaps rath- 
er deficient; but the translator has per- 
formed a grateful office in weeding the 


Nov.) 


Italian Novel of its prurienc) y, and giv- 
ing the public a selection of this class, 
which will not offend while it creates 
laughter, nor pollute while it amuses. 

The Tales are seventeen in number. 
Belphagor isa merry tale, which we 
shall insert entire—and The Skeleton 
in every House is so short, and so pret- 
ty a moral lesson, that we transfer 
that also as a contrast. 


BELPHAGOR. 


“ We find in the ancient records of 
Florence, that a holy man, whose life 
was, in after years, celebrated for sanc- 
tity, being one night deeply engaged in 
meditation, fell into a dream, and saw 
numbers of the souls of wretched 
mortals, who had died -under the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, and inhabited the 
dark regions of Pluto, complaining, or 
at least most part of them, of having 
been driven to such misery by mar- 
riage; the which greatly surprised Mi- 
nos, Radamanthus, and other infernal 
judges, as they did not credit those 
falsehoods against the sex. But these 
complaints increasing daily, after in- 
forming Pluto of it, it was resolved to 
hold a council of all the infernal deities 
upon what might be best to do, in or- 
der to ascertain the truth of the case. 
These ‘being called to council, Pluto 
spoke in the following manner : — Al- 
though, my dearly beloved, by celes- 
tial power and _ irrevocable fate, I pos- 
sess this realm, and am wholly unac- 
countable to any celestial or mortal be- 
ing, yet as it is more wise to listen to 
the opinions of others, I have resolv- 
ed to take your advice in a case that 
might eventually be of great dishonour 
to our empire; all the souls of men 


that come into our infernal kingdom, 
say that their wives are the cause of it; 
this appearing impossible to us, we 
therefore fear that in passing sentence 
on this subject, we may, perhaps, be 
accused of too much cruelty, or of not 
being sufficiently severe, and unfriend- 
ly to justice ; being desirous to avoid 
both these charges, we have called up- 
on you for your advice and assistance, 
in order that this realm may remain, as 
it ever hath been, without disgrace.’ 
It appeared to all the infernal lords that 
it was a most momentous case, and 
they unanimously agreed that it ought 
to be silted to the very bottom, but dis- 
agreed about the means and manner of 
carrying the investigation into effect ; 
some of them were of opinion that one 
of them should be sent into the world, 
in the shape of a man, to ascertain per- 
sonally the truth; but of the majority 
decreeing that some one should be sent, 
they decided upon the former opinion. 
No one being inclined to take this busi- 
ness upon himself, it was settled that 
chance should determine, the which 
fell to the lot of the arch-devil Belpha- 
gor, who, before he was kicked out of 
heaven, was called archangel ; he, 
though against his will, was compelled 
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by Pluto’s power to aecept the office, and 
prepared to do that which the council 
should determine, and bound himself to 
such compacts, as had solemnly been 
stipulated between them; the which 
were, that he who should be deputed 
should immediately receive a hundred 
thousand ducats, with which he was to 
come into the world with the features of 
a man—take to him a wife—live ten 
years with her—then, feigning death, 
should return ; and, by his own experi- 
ence, prove to his superiors what are 
the sorrows and comforts of the married 
state. It was moreover fixed that he 
should be subject to all the misfortunes 
and all the evils incident to man—that 
of poverty, imprisonment, diseases, and 
other calamities which men draw on 
themselves, unless he could extricate 
himself from them by deceit or cunning. 
—Belphagor, having assumed the man, 
and taken the cash, came into the world, 
and, after having ordered his horses 
and attendants, he made cheerfully to- 
wards Florence, the which city he chose 
in preference to any other, as the one 
where roguery and usury were most 
- likely to thrive; and, taking the name 
of Roderigo, he hired a house in the 
Borgo d’Ogrissanti. In order that they 
might not imagine who he was, he gave 
out that he had quitted Spain, when ve- 
ry young, and going to Syria, had 
gained all his wealth at Aleppo, and 
that his object in coming to Italy was 
to take a wife, as being a more civilized 
country, and more congenial to his feel- 
ings. Roderigo was a very handsome 
man, about 30, and being in a very few 
days known to possess immense riches, 
and it appearing that he was very libe- 
ral and humane, many noble citizens 
who had plenty of daughters, and a 
scarcity of money, made offers to him ; 
out of the number, Roderigo selected a 
most beautiful young lady called Ones- 
ta, daughter of Amerigo Donati, who 
had three other daughters almost mar- 
riageable, and three sons grown to 
man’s estate. Although he was of a 
noble family, and greatly esteemed in 
Florence, yet, in consequence of a style 
of living suited to his rank, he was ve- 
ry poor. 


sions was forgotten or neglected ; it 
having been decreed before he left the 
dark regions, that he should be subject 
to all the passions of men, he soon took 
pride in the pomp and vanities of the 
world, and the praises of men, the 
which cost him dear enough; besides 
this, he had not been long with his wife 
before he fell desperately in love with 
her, and was wretched if she happened 
to look otherwise than cheerful, or was 
displeased at any thing. Madonna 
Onesta had not only brought youth and 
beauty to Roderigo, but such a share of 
pride, that he, who was a tolerable 


judge, thought the pride of Lucifer him- 


self was a mere nothing to it; this 
greatly increased the very instant she 
perceived how much her husband doat- 
ed upon her, and as she thought she 
could rule him as she pleased, she com- 
manded him imperiously, nor did she 
hesitate, if he denied her any thing, to 
abuse and maltreat him, the which 
greatly annoyed him, yet the ties of 
matrimony, and the love he bore her, 
made him endure all with patience. I 
make no mention of the very enormous 
expenses he was obliged to submit to 
for the sake of peace. He was com- 
pelled to help his father-in-law in por- 
tioning the other girls; then again, to 
be on good terms with her, he was com- 
pelled to equip one brother for the Le- 
vant with clothes, &c.; and the other 
to the west with silks; and, lastly, to 
open a goldbeater’s shop for the third, 
all of which consumed the best part of 
his fortune. Moreover, in the carnival 
time and festival of St. John, when the 
whole city is nothing but feasting and 
revels, and when the noblemen. treat 
each other with splendid entertain- 
ments, Madonna Onesta would not 
vield in splendour or show, but insisted 
that her Roderigo should outdo them all 
in magnificence. Quietly did Roderi- 
go bear all these things for the reasons 
above mentioned—peace and quiet- 
ness; nor would he have grudged 
the expense, though very annoying, 
nay, would have even borne more, 
could he but have had peace in the 
house ; or could he have waited quietly 
the moment of his ruin: but, on the 


“ Roderigo’s wedding was most contrary, it was quite the reverse, for 
splendid. Nothing usual on such occa- 


besides the ruinous extravagance she 
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led him into, her diabolical nature wea- 
ried him daily, nor was there a servant 
in the house that could stay any time. 
Roderigo, of course, suffered much in 
not being able to keep a single servant 
that could take care of his property, 
for the very devils he had brought with 
him, under the shape of servants, rather 
chose to return to hell, among their na- 
tive fire and smoke, than dwell in the 
world under her controul. Roderigo 
going on in this way, and having wast- 
ed all his property in the above man- 
ner, began to live on hopes of remittan- 
ces from the east and west, which he 
expected to receive; but being put to 
shifts and having good credit still, he 
borrowed on promissory notes. At this 
juncture the intelligence arrived from 
the east and west, that one of the Ma- 
doana Onesta’s brothers had gambled 
away all Roderigo’s property, and that 
the other, on his return with a ship la- 
den with goods uninsured, had been 
drowned, and the ship sunk. The in- 
stant the news was made known, the 
creditors assembled, and judging he 
was a ruined man, they being prevent- 
ed from making any demands, the 
notes not being as yet due, agreed it 
was proper to keep a watchful eye over 
him that he might not give them the 
slip. Roderigo, on the other hand, 
seeing his situation desperate, and 
thinking of the infernal law that bound 
him to this sublunary world, determin- 
to be off at any rate. He mounted his 
horse one morning, and living near the 
gate of Alprato, he rode through on his 
way. No sooner was his departure 
heard of, than the creditors were rous- 
ed up to action, and applying to the 
magistrate, they flew with the police, 
after him. Roderigo was scarcely one 
mile off, when he heard the outery be- 
hind him. Conceiving that the road 
was but an indifferent protection, he 
thought that striking across the fields 
would be a far safer way ; but in so do- 
ing he found so many ditches in his 
road, the which are frequent in that 
part, that he alighted, left his horse, 
and ran on foot through fields covered 
with vines and weeds, with which that 
country abounds. He arrived at Pere- 
tola, at the house of Matteo del Bricea, 
a labourer, and as chance would have 


it, found Matteo feeding the oxen. Ro- 
derigo begged of him to save him from 
the hands of his enemies, who, he said, 

pursued him, to take him and shut him 
up in gaol to die; promising him a 
great reward, and adding, that he 
would enrich him, and would, before 
he left him, give him such proofs that 
he could no longer doubt; and should 
he not keep his word, he would allow 
him to deliver him up to his pursuers, 
Matteo, though but a labourer, was a 
man of spirit, and kind-hearted ; and 
thinking he could lose nothing by pro- 
tecting him, he promised so to do, and 
concealed him behind a dunghill, cover- 
ed him up with lumber and sticks 
which he had brought for his firewood. 

Roderigo had scareely time to conceal 
himself properly, before his pursuers 
reached the place, who, however, could 
not obtain from Matteo an avowal that 
he had seen any such a one as they de- 
scribed. They, therefore, continued 
their way; being unsuccessful in theix 
search, after two days pursuit, they re- 
turned back to Florence. When the 
bustle was over, Matteo took him out of 
his concealment. Roderigo said to 
him, ‘ Matteo, [ am under the greatest 
obligation to you, and will reward you, 
and that thou mayest believe me, I will 
tell thee who I am :-—upon this he re- 
lated to him who he was, and the or- 
ders he had received on going out of 
hell; his taking a wife; the eternal 
plague he had with her, and moreover, 
the means he should use to enrich him, 
which was this :—when he should hear 
that there was a young woman possess- 
ed with the devil, to be quite assured 
that it was he who was within her, and 
that he should not cast himself from 
her until he himself should come, by 
which means he might get such pay- 
ment from her friends as he might 
choose. ‘Thus agreed, he disappeared. 
Very few days had elapsed, when it 
was reported in Florence that a daugh- 
ter of Ambrogio Omadeo, who had mar- 
ried Buonijuto Zebalducci, was possess 
ed by the devil. The friends, of 
course, tried all the remedies usually 
recurred to in such cases, such as _ plac 
ing the head of St. Zerobi on her head, 
and Saint John of .Gualberto’s cloak, 
which things were rendered of no avail 
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by Roderigo, and to make it clear that 
the diseased had really and truly an 
evil spirit within her, he made her 
speak Latin, and hold a disputation on 
philosophy. She made public the sins 
of people, and particularly those of a 
monk who had disguised a female more 
than four years under the dress of a 
young friar ; which things people much 
marvelled at. Messer Ambrogio, how- 
ever, was truly miserable, and had lost 
all hopes of a cure, when Matteo hav- 
ing heard of the case, came to him, and 
told him, that if he would give him 500 
florins to purchase him a little farm at 
Ponterolo, he would restore the lady to 
her perfect senses. Ambrogio accept- 
ed the offer, upon which Matteo having 
ordered several masses to be said, and 
numerous mysterious ceremonies to be 
performed, in order the better to con- 
ceal the business, he accosted the lady, 
and whispering into her ear, said, ‘ Ro- 
derigo, Iam now come to thee that 
thou mayest perform thy promise :’ to 
which Roderigo answered, ‘ But this 
sum is not enough to make thee rich, 
therefore as soon as I depart from this, 
I will cast myself into the daughter of 
Charles, King of Naples, nor will I de- 
part from her till thou comest to me. 
Thou wilt then make thy own demand 
to the king, and after this never trouble 
me more.’ This said, he came forth 
from the lady, to the great amazement 
and joy of all present. It was but a 
few months after, that the news was 
spread through Italy of the accident 
which had befallen King Charles’s 
daughter. All the attempts of the 
monks proving ineffectual, to relieve 
her, and the king having heard of Mat- 
teo, immediately despatched a messen- 
ger to Florence to fetch him. Matteo 
arrived soon at Naples, and, after some 
artful practices, removed the evil spirit 
from the lady; but before Roderigo 
quitted his hold, he said, * Matteo, thou 
seest I have kept my word with thee 
in enriching thee ; I therefore am under 
no obligations whatever to thee ; do not 
ever thou attempt to appear before me, 


because I might hereafter do thee much 


harm, instead of the good I have done 
thee.’ Matteo, returning to Florence 
very rich, for the king had given him 
50,000 ducats, thought of enjoying his 





‘wealth in comfort, unconscious that 
Roderigo would ever do him any inju- 
ry; but this hope was soon frustrated 
by news that the daughter of Louis VII. 
of France, was possessed of the evil 
spirit; this quite upset the mind of Mat- 
teo, considering the power of that 
king, and coupling, withal,the threat of 
Roderigo, if ever he appeared before 
him. Meanwhile, Louis unable to find a 
cure for his daughter, and being told of 
Matteo’s power of exorcism, sent at first 
a messenger to request his attendance ; 
but Matteo alleging indisposition as an 
excuse, the king was obliged to apply 
to the government, who compelled Mat- 
teo to obedience. In great grief and 
perturbation of mind did Matteo arrive 
at Paris; he told the king that certain- 
ly there were such things by which he 
had formerly cured pefgons possessed 
with the devil, but that was not the 
case with all such, because there were 
some of so wicked a nature, that neith- 
er threats, exorcism, or religious cere- 
monies could move them; yet that he 
would certainly do his best, but that, 
should his endeavours prove useless, he 
entreated his majesty to pardon him. 
The king, greatly disappointed and in- 
censed, replied, that if he did not cure 
his daughter, he certainly should be 
hanged. Matteo, of course, felt much 
alarmed at his ticklish situation; never- 
theless, summoning up his whole stock 
of courage, he desired the lady might be 
called in, and with all humility, in a 
whisper, entreated Roderigo to take pi- 
ty on him, reminding him of what he had 
formerly done by him; to which Rode- 
rigo answered, ‘Treacherous villain, 
hast thou the boldness to appear before 
me? dost thou forget I made thee the 
rich man thou art? I will now show 
thee and the world how I can bestow 
gifts, and bereave mortals of them at 
pleasure, and before thou quittest this 
place, I’ll have thee gibbetted.’ Matteo, 
conceiving he was lost, and seeing no 
other means of escape, determmed to 
try his fortune in another way; there- 
fore, desiring the lady might be dis- 
missed, he said to the king, ‘Sire, I 
have already told your majesty that 
there are such malignant spirits, against 
which nothing will avail, and this is 
one: however. I will try one last expe- 
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riment, which, should it succeed, will 
make your majesty and myself most 
happy; should it fail, I hope your ma- 
jesty will feel that compassion towards 
me that my innocence deserves. ‘T'o 
this effect your majesty will please to 
order that a large platform be erected 
at the piazza of Our Lady, large 
enough to contain your barons and 
clergy, decking the railing with cloths, 
silks, and gold fringes ; in the middle 
of this platform I wish an altar to be 
placed, and on Sunday morning next I 
wish your majesty to attend in solemn 
and royal pomp, with all your barons, 
and clergy in their richest canonicals, 
‘when high mass shall be chanted, and 
the lady brought forth. Besides these 
things, I do request that a group of at 
least twenty persons be placed at one 
corner of the square, with each a 
trumpet, horn, bugle, cymbals, drums, 
kettle drums, or other terrific instru- 
ments, who, at the waving of my hat, 
shall immediately strike up and walk 
on towards the platform; this and cer- 
tain other exorcisms will, I hope, drive 
the evil spirit from the lady.’ Every 
thing was ordered by his majesty which 
Matteo desired; on the Sunday morn- 
ing the king, barons, clergy and popu- 
lace being assembled, the mass was ce- 
lebrated, and the lady brought up to 
the platform by two bishops, and seve- 
ral noblemen. Roderigo, when he be- 
held such a multitude collected togeth- 
er, was almost confounded : ‘ What the 
devil does this dastardly scoundrel 
‘mean to do,’ said he to himself; ‘ does 
he think to frighten me by all this show 
and bustle? does he not know that I 
am used to all the pomp and splendour 


of hell? but I will punish him, that 1 
will.” Matteo approached him, and 
entreated him to be gone. ‘ What do 
you mean,’ said Roderigo, ‘do you 
think to terrify me by all these pre 
tions? dost thou think to shelter thyself 
from may power and the king’s rage ? 
wretch! scoundrel that thou art! [ll 
have thee hanged cost what it may ;’ 
and at it they went, abusing each other, 
till at last Matteo thought it would be 
useless to lose any more time, and gave 
the signal by waving his hat. All 
those that had been ordered played up, 
and with an infernal noise approached 
the scaffold. Roderigo, at this horrid 
cry and noise, pricked up his ears, and 
remained stupified, not knowing what 
it could mean, and asking Matteo what 
all that meant. Matteo, seeming quite 
alarmed, said, ‘ Oh, Roderigo, it is 
your wife, tt 2s your wife that is com- 
ing toward you!? At the hearing his 
wife’s name, no one could credit the 
agitation, fright, and terror it threw him 
into; and without considering the im- 
probability of its being so, he was so 
thunder struck that he instantly made 
off in a bustle, and left the lady Sree, 
preferring to go back to hell and give 
an account of his mission, to encounter- 
ing the vexations, spite, trouble, hard- 
ships, and dangers, to which the mar- 
riage yoke had subjected him. Thus 
Belphagor returned to the infernal re- 
gions, gave a true and circumstantial 
account of all the evils which a wife 
brings into a house, and Matteo, highly 
delighted with his exploit, and at hav- 
ing outwitted the devil, returned home 
in raptures.” 





THERE’S A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 


& 4 he ERE was at Naples a lady of 

the name of Corsina, bora at 
Capovana, and wife of a noble cava- 
lier, whose name was Messer Ramonds 
del Balzo. It happened after some 
years that heaven was pleased to de- 
prive this lady of her husband, aud she 
was left a widow, with an only son, 
whose name was Carlo. This youth 


possessing all the excellent qualities 
and endowments of his father, became 
the mother’s idol and only care. She 
bethought herself that it would be great- 
ly to his advantage to send him to Bo- 
logna, to pursue his studies, in order 
that he might hereafter become a great 
man. Having made up his mind to 
this, she gave him a tutor, provided 
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him with books and every thing that 
could make him comfortable, and sent 
him away with a tender mother’s bles- 
sing. There, for several years, she 
maintained him with every comfort "he 
could wish. The youth having every 
advantage, improved greatly, and be- 
came an excellent scholar, and by his 
gentleman-like manners, correct con- 
duct, and great talents, had gained the 
affections of all his fellow collegians. 
It happenned, that having become, af- 
ter some years, a doctor in law, and be- 
ing nearly on the eve of his return to 
Naples, he was taken seriously ill, 
whereupon all the best physicians of 
Bologna anxiously eudeavoured to save 
his life, but had no hopes of success. 
Carlo, perceiving he was a lost man, 
said to himself, I do not care so much 
for myself, as for my poor, dear moth- 
er, who will no longer have a son, for 
whom she has sacrificed her all, and 
whom she expected would become her 
consolation, who might form some 
great alliance, and thereby restore our 
family name. Now, if she hears | am 
dead, and has not the comfort of seeing 
me once again, she will assuredly die 
with excessive grief. ‘This reflection, 
more than the loss of his own life, 
overwhelmed him with sorrow. ‘This 
thought ever uppermost in his mind, 
suggested the idea of contriving some 
means to prevent his mother from be- 
ing overpowered by her grief; he there- 
fore immediately wrote to her in the 
following words :—‘ My dearest Moth- 
er, [ do intreat that you would be kind 
enough to get me a shirt made by the 
most beautiful and the most happy lady 
you can find in Naples, she who is 
most free from the cares or sorrows of 
this world The letter being des- 
patched and coming to hand, the moth- 
er immediately considered of the means 
of satisfying this request, and how she 
could find one; she inquired among 
all her acquaintances where she could 
meet such an unconcerned, and indif- 
ferent, and easy-minded woman ; but 
the task was arduous, yet she was de- 
termined to do her son’s will. The la- 
dy, however, searched to such effect, 
that she at last found one, who appear- 
ed so cheerful, so beautiful, and so 
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happy, and so unconcerned, that she 
seemed incapable of feeling a single 
unpleasant thought. Madame Corsina, 
fancying she had found the very person 
she was in search of, went to the lady, 
who received her very politely. Mad- 
ame Corsina said to her, ‘Can you 
guess what I am come for? it is because 
looking upon you as the most cheerful 
lady in Naples, and the freest from 
painful thoughts or troubles ; I wish to 
ask of you a very great favour, that is, 
that you would make a shirt for me 
with your own hands, that [ may send 
it to my son, who has earnestly entreat- 
ed me to get it made by such a one as 
yourself.’ ‘The young lady answered, 
‘You say you consider me the most 
cheerful young woman in Naples.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said Madame Corsina. ‘ Now,’ 
added the lady, ‘I will prove to you it 
is quite the reverse, and that there nev- 
er was born, perhaps, a more unfortu- 
nate woman than myself, or who has 
more sorrows and heavy afflictions ; 
and that you may be convinced of this, 

said she, ‘come with me;’ and taking 
her hand, she led her into an inner 
chamber, where, drawing aside a cur- 
tain, she pointed to a skeleton which 
was hanging upon a beam; upon 
which Madame Corsina exclaimed, 


‘Oh, heavens! what means this?’ The ~ 


young lady mournfully sighed, then 
said, ‘ This was a most worthy youth 
who was in love with me ; my husband 
finding him with me caused him di- 
rectly to be hung as you see; and, to 
increase my agonies, he compels me to 
come and see the unfortunate youth 
every night and morning; think what 
must be my anguish at being obliged to 
see him thus daily ; yet, if you wish it, 
I will do as you desire; but, as to be- 
ing the most cheerful, unconcerned, 


and happy person, I am, on the contra- 


ry, the most wretched woman that was 
ever on earth.” The dame remained 
in perfect astonishment, and said, ‘Well, 
I see clearly that no one is free from 
troubles and calamities, and that those 
who appear the most happy to us, are 
often the most wretched.’ She there- 
fore took leave of the lady, returned 
home, and wrote to her son, that he 
must excuse her if she could not send 
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the shirt, for she could not find a single 
individual who was free from troubles 
and sorrows. After a few days a Jet- 
ter arrived, stating that her son was 
dead ; she, therefore, wisely thought tu 
herself, that as she clearly saw no one 
was ever free from misfortunes and 
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tribulations, even the very best of wom- 
en; she would therefore take comfort, 
more especially as she perceived she 
was not the only one, and thereby qui- 
eted her mind, and lived more happily 
by her submission to the decree of 
heaven.” 





(Blackwood’s Mag.) 


A SCOTS MUMMY. 


Dear CuRisTOPHER, 

QO’ tle top of a wild height, called 

Crownscroft, where the lands of 
three proprietors meet all at one point, 
there has been, for long and many 
years, the grave of a suicide, marked 
out by astone standing at the head, and 
another at the feet. Often have I stood 
musing over it myself when a shep- 
herd on one of the farms of which it 
formed the extreme boundary, and 
thinking what could induce a young 
man, who had scarcely reached the 
prime of life, to brave his Maker, and 
rush into his presence by an act of his 
own erring hand, and one so unnatural 
and preposterous ; but it never once 
occurred to me as an object of curiosi- 
ty, to dig up the mouldering bones of 
the culprit, which I considered as the 
most revolting of all objects. The 
thing was, however, done last month, 
and a discovery was made of one of 
the greatest natural phenomena that 
I ever heard of in this country. 

The little traditionary history that 
remains of this unfortunate youth, is al- 
together a singular one. He was not 
a native of the place nor would he ever 
tell from what place he came, but he 
was remarkable for a deep, thoughtful, 
and sullen disposition. There was 
nothing against his character that any- 
body knew of, and he had been a con- 
siderable time in the place. The last 
service he was in was with a Mr. An- 
derson of Eltrieve, who died about 
100 years ago, and who had hired him 
during the summer to herd a stock of 
young cattle in Eltrieve Hope. It 
happened one day in the month of Sep- 
tember, that James Anderson, his mas- 
ter’s son, a boy then about ten years of 
age, went with this young man to the 
Hope one day, to divert himself. The 


herd had his dinner along with him ; 
and, about one o’clock, when the boy 
proposed going home, the former press- 
ed him very hard to stay and take a 
share of his dinner; but the boy refus- 
ed, for fear his parents might be alarm- 
ed about him, and said he would go 
home ; on which the herd said to him, 
“Then if ye winna stay wi’ me, James, 
ye may depend on’t I'll cut my throat 
afore ye come back again.” 

I have heard it likewise reported, 
but only by one person, that there had 
been some things stolen out of his mas- 
ter’s house a good while before, and 
that the boy had discovered a silver 
knife and fork, that wasa_ part of the 
stolen property, in the herd’s posses- 
sion that day, and that it was this dis- 
covery that drove him to despair. 
The boy did not return to the Hope 
that afternoon; and, before evening, a 
man coming in at the pass called the 
Hart Loup, with a drove of lambs, on 
the way for Edinburgh, perceived 
something like a man standing in a 
strange frightful position at the side of 
one of Eldinhope hay-ricks. ‘The dri- 
ver’s attention was riveted on_ this 
strange, uncouth figure; and as the 
drove-road passed at no great distance 
from the spot, he first called, but re- 
ceiving no answer, he went up to the 
spot, and behold it was the above-men- 
tioned young man, who had hung him- 
self in the hay rope that was tying down 
the rick. ‘This was accounted a great 
wonder, and every one said, if the devil 
had not assisted him, it was impossible 
the thing could have been done, for in 
general these ropes are so brittle, being 
made of green hay, that they will 
scarcely bear to be bound over the rick. 
And the more to horrify the good peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood, the driver 











said, that when he first came in view, 
he could almost give his oath that he 
saw two people engaged busily about 
the hay-rick, going round it and round 
it,and he thought they were dressing it. 
If this asseveration approximated at all 
to the truth, it makes this evident at 
least, that the unfortunate young man 
had hanged himself after the man with 
the lambs came in view. He was, 
however, quite dead when he cut him 
down. {le had fastened two of the old 
hay ropes at the bottom of the rick on 
one side, (indeed they are all fastened 
so when first laid on,) so that he had 
nothing to de but to loosen two ends on 
the other side ; and these he tied ina 
knot round his neck, and then, slacken- 
ing his knees, and letting himself lean 
down gradually till the hay rope bore 
all his weight,he contrived to put anend 
to his existence inthat way. Now the 
fact is, that if you try all the ropes 
that are thrown over all the outfield 
hay ricks in Scotland, there is not one 
among a thousand of them will hanga 
colley dog—so that the manner of this 
wretch’s death was rather a singular 
circumstance. 


Early next morning Mr. Anderson’s 
servants went reluctantly away, and, 
taking an old blanket with them for a 
winding-sheet, they rolled up the body 
of the deceased, first in his own plaid, 
letting the hay-rope still remain about 
his neck, and then rolling the old blank- 
et over all, they bore the loathed re- 
mains away the distance of three mies 
or so on spokes, to the top of Cowan’s 
Croft, at the very point where the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s land, the laird of 
Drumelzier’s, and Lord Napier’s meet; 
and there they buried him, with all 
that he had on him and about him, 
silver knife and fork and all together. 
Thus far went tradition, and no one 
ever disputed one jot of the |disgusting 
oral tale. | 

A nephew of that Mr. Anderson, 
who was with the hapless youth that 
day he died, says, that, as far as he can 
gather from the relations of friends that 
he remembers, and of that same uncle 
in particular, it is one hundred and 
Jive years next month, ( that is, Sep- 
tember 1823,) since that event hap- 
pened ; and I think it likely that this 
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gentleman’s information is correct. 
But sundry other people, much older 
than he whom I have consulted, pre- 
tend that it is six or seven years more, 
They say they have heard that Mr. 
James Anderson was then a boy ten 
years of age; that he lived to an old 
age, upwards of fourscore, and it is 
two-and-forty. years since he died. 
Whichever way it may be,it was about 
that period some way, of that there is 
no doubt. Well, you will be saying, 
that, excepting the small ornamental 
part of the devil and the hay-rope, 
there is nothing at all of what you want- 


ed in this ugly traditional tale. Stop 
a wee bit, my dear Sir Christy. Din- 
na just cut afore the point. Ye ken 


auld fools an’ young bairns shouldna 
see things that are half done. Stop 
just a wee bit, ye auld crusty, crippled 
crabbit, editor body, an’ Ill let ye see 
that the grand phenomenon of Na- 
ture’s a’ to come to yet. 


It so happened, sir, that two young 
men, William Sheil and W. Sword, 
were out on an adjoining height, this 
summer, casting peats, and it came in- 
to their heads to open that grave in the 
wilderness, and see if there were any 
of the bones of the suicide of former 
ages and centuries remaining. They 
did so, but: opened only about one 
half of the grave, beginning at the head 
and about the middle at the same time. 
li was not long till they came upon the 
old blanket,—I think they said, not 
much more than a foot from the surface, 
They tore that open, and there was the 
hay-rope lying stretched down alongst 
his breast so fresh, that they saw at first 
sight it was made of risp,a sort of long 
sword-grass that grows about marshes 
and the sides of lakes. One of the 
young men seized the rope, and pulled 
by it, but the old enchantment of the 
devil remained. It would not break, 
and so he pulled and pulled at it till the 
body came up into a sitting posture, 
With a broad blue bonnet on its head, 
and a plaid around it, as fresh as that 
day it was laid in. I never heard ofa 
preservation so wonderful, if it be true 


as was related to me, for still I have not — 


had the curiosity to go and. view the 
body myself. The features were all so 
plain,that an acquaintance might easily 
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have known him. One of the lads 
gripped the face of the corpse with his 
finger and thumb, and the cheeks felt 
quite soft and fleshy, but the dimples 
remained, and did not spring out again. 
He had fine yellow hair about 9 inches 
Jong, but nota hair of it could they 
pull out, till they cut part of it off with 
aknife. They also cut off some por- 
tions of his clothes, which were all quite 
fresh, and distributed them among their 
acquaintances, sending a portion to me 
among the resi, to keep as natural curi- 
osities. Several gentlemen have ina 
manner forced me to give them frag- 
ments of these enchanted garments ; I 
have, however, retained a small portion 
for you, which I send along with this, 
being a piece of his plaid. and another 
of his waistcoat breast, which you will 
see are still as fresh as that day they 
were laid in the grave. His broad blue 
bonnet was sent to Edinburgh several 
weeks ago, to the great regret of some 
gentlemen connected with the land, 
who wished'to have it for a keepsake. 
For my part, fond as I am of blue bon- 
nets, and broad ones in particular, I 
declare I durst not have worn that one. 
There was nothing of the silver knife 
and fork discovered, that I] heard of, 
nor was it very likely it should ; but it 
would appear he had been very near 
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run of cash, which, I dare say, had beew 
the cause of his utter despair, for, on 
searching his pockets, nothing was 
found but three old Scots halfpennies. 
These young men meeting with another 
shepherd afterwards, his curiosity was 
so much excited, that they went and 
digged up the curious remains a 
second time, which was a pity, as it is 
likely that by these exposures to the air, 
and from the impossibility of burying it 
up again so closely as it was before, the 
flesh will now fall to dust. 

These are all the particulars that I 
remember relating to this curious dis- 
covery ; and I am sure you will con- 
fess that a very valuable receipt may 
be drawn from it for the preservation 
of dead bodies. If you should think of 
trying the experiment on yourself, you 
have nothing more to do than hang 
yourself in a hay rope, which, by the 
by, is to be made of risp, and leave or- 
ders that you are to be buried in a wild 
height, and I will venture to predict, 
that though you repose there for ages 
an inmate of your mossy cell, of the 
cloud, and the storm, you shall set up 
your head at the last day as fresh asa 
moor-cock. J remain, my worthy 
friend, yours very truly. 

James Hoae. 
Altrieve Lake, Aug. 1, 1823. 





(Lond. Mag.) 


[A profusion of verbal dainties, with a disproportionate lack of mattre and circum- 
stance, is ] think one reason of the coldness with which the public has received the poetry 
of a nobleman now living ; which, upon the score of exquisite diction alone, is entitled 


to something better than neglect. 


[ will venture to copy one of his sonnets, which for. 


quiet sweetness, and unaffected morality, has scarcely its parallel in our language.]} 


TO A BIRD THAT HAUNTED THE 


WATERS OF LACKEN IN WINTER. 


By Lord Thurlow. 


O melancholy Bird, a winter’s day, 

Thou standest by the margin of a pool, 

And, taught by God, dost thy whole being school 
To Patience, which all evil can allay. 

God has appointed thee the Fish thy prey ; 
And given thyself a lessan to the Fool 
Unthrifty to submit to moral rule, 





And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 
There need not schools, nor the Professor’s chair, 
Though these be good, true wisdom to impart. 
He who has not enough, for these, to spare 

Of time, or goki, may yet amend his heart, 

And teach his soul, by brooks, and rivers fair - 
Nature is always wise in every part. 
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(New Mon. Dec.) 


THE PHYSICIAN---NO, XI. 


OF THE NATURE AND DIETETIC USE OF 
WATER. 
ATER-DRINKERS imagine that they 
are drinking a perfectly pure 
element; but the inquiries and experi- 
ments of natural philosophers have de- 
monstrated, that every drop of water is 
a world in miniature, in which all the 
four elements and all the three king- 
doms of nature are combined. Wood- 
ward, who took particular pains to ex- 
amine our English waters, found none 
of them free from extraneous matters. 
Boerhaave called the water which the 
clouds send down to us the ley of the 
atmosphere, because it is intermixed 
with so many foreign matters which it 
envelopes in its descent through the 
air: nay the very water that has been 
purified by art still contains a large 
proportion of such matters. Distill, or 
filter water as often as you please, and 
it will nevertheless in time turn putrid 
in the sun, and by: its bubbles, scum, 
sediment, and taste, afiord evidence of 
its impurity. 

Let not the reader suppose that I 
deal in exaggeration, when I term eve- 
ry drop of water a world in miniature, 
a compound of all the four elements, 
and all the three kingdoms of Nature ; 
for I can prove the accuracy of this de- 
finition in every point. 

Besides water itself, as the primary 
element, all water contains a variety of 
earthy particles. Pure water, when 
distilled, yields an earth; and Boyle 
found, that after it had been distilled 
two hundred times, it still contained 
this kind of matter. We know from 
experiments, that a tea-spoonful of wa- 
ter, ground in the cleanest glass mortar, 
becomes turbid in a few minutes, and 
in half an hour quite thick, and as it 
were a solid body. Pott conjectured 
that this earth proceeded from the fric- 
tion of the glass, because he found that 
it was vitrified by a high degree of 
heat: this notion, however, is refuted 
by Eller; and not only did Wallerius 
find the earth of water ground in mor- 
tars ofiron or other metals of precise- 
ly the same nature as that from glass- 


mortars ; but the presence of earth in 
water may be proved by other experi- 
ments, to which this objection of the 
friction of the glass will not apply. A 
few drops of oil of tartar dropped in- 
to water, will instantly detect its earthy 
particles. Woodward says, that we 
need only let water stand a few days in 
a clean closely-covered glass, and abun- 
dance of earthy particles will not fail 
to appear. If we, moreover, consider 
how much earthy matter water every 
where meets with in the air and in the 
ground, which it partly takes up and 
carries away with it, and partly dis- 
solves, we cannot for a moment doubt 
its presence in water. In the ancient 
Roman aqueducts were deposited thick 
incrustations of tough-stone or marble- 
dust, which in time became quite solid : 
and I shrewdly suspect’ that there 
are very few tea-kettles in constant 
use in our immense metropolis, but ex- 
hibit the same phenomenon. In short, 
all rain, river, and spring-water, if left 
to stand any time, deposits an earthy 
sediment. 
Among the earthy matters in water, 
I include every thing that belongs to 
the mineral kingdom: a_ calcareous 
earth, a selenitic matter, nay even real 
iron are found in it. Water contains 
several species of salts. In rain and 
snow-water we discover an acid, aris- 
ing from common salt and nitre. _Pli- 
ny, of old, regarded snow-water as 
more fertilizing than any other on ac- 
count of its salts; and for the same 
reason Bartholin ascribed to it certain 
medicinal qualities. It is also owi 
to the presence of particular salts that 
washerwomen find rain and snow-wa- 
ter fitter for their purpose than spring- 
water; and as it has been ascertained 
that water, like all salts, crystallizes 
under a certain invariable angle, since 
the icy particles always form under an 
angle of sixty degrees, we might al- 
most be tempted to consider water in 
general as a species of salt, ifthe other 
properties of the salt did but coincide 
with this. In spring-water we find re- 
al sea-salt and nitre: and itis a re- 
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markable fact, that water can absorb 
all these salts without occupying on 
that account a greater space. The 
warmer water is, the more salt it is ca- 
pable of holding in solution ;_ boiling 
water will dissolve nearly its own 
weight of salt; while freezing waiter, 
on the contrary, deposits ever so small 
a portion of salt that it may have tak- 
en up. 

This, however, is not all. Water 
contains also inflammable or sulphure- 
ous particles, which manifest them- 
selves in its sediment, in its putrefac- 
tion, and in many chemical experi- 
ments which are recorded by the best 
writers. It must not be imagined that 
There allude to the mineral waters on- 
ly, some of which actually take fire. 
Common putrid water frequently in- 
flames in the same manner; and more- 
over, the existence of caloric, or fiery 
particles, in water, cannot be doubted ; 
for without them it would not be a fluid 
but a solid body. As soon as water is 
deprived of all its caloric, it contracts, 
becomes more ponderous, and acquires 
the solidity of stone. Muschenbroeck 
and Eller found that heat expands wa- 
ter about a twenty-fourth or twenty- 
sixth part: and that ‘in passing from 
the freezing point to the degree of heat 
at which it begins to boil, it becomes 
about a sixty-fifth part lighter. As 
then it is the caloric or fiery particles 
alone which keep the particles of wa- 
ter so slightly connected that they form 
a fluid body ; the presence of caloric 
in all water must be incontestable. 
On this account Boerhaave called wa- 
ter a sort of glass, which melts at the 
thirty-third degree of heat, and the va- 
pours of which are w holly composed of 
small glass globules. 


That water contains air, is a point 
which no one will dispute. It has 
been observed that this air is "expelled 
from the intervals between its parti- 
cles, at a heat of 150 degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer ; but that it does 
not begin to boil under 212 degrees. 
As water, deprived of its air, occupies 
no smaller space than before, the air, 
like the. dissolved salts, cannot take up 
any perceptible space in water, but 
must insinuate itself into the minutest 
interstices. Hence probably it is, that 
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the intermixture of air with water takes 
place so slowly ; for if water that has 
been deprived of all its air, is exposed 
to the atmosphere, it takes several 
days, and even weeks, before the air 
again combines with it: and to this 
end no shaking or agitation is required, 
This has been fully demonstrated by 
the most careful experiments of many 
eminent natural philosophers, as Mari- 
otte, Boerhaave, Muschenbroeck, Nol- 
let, and Hamberger ; and Eller has 
calculated that the natural proportion 
of air contained by common water, 
amounts to a hundred-and-fiftieth part. 


As then common water compre- 
hends earth, salts, caloric, and air, it is 
evident that all the four elements are 
combined in every drop. But, me- 
thinks, I hear the inquisitive reader ex- 
claim, how do you make out the three 
kingdoms of Nature ? 

The mineral kingdom I have alrea- 
dy introduced. Earth, lime, chalk, 
selenitic matter, sea-salt, nitre, inflam- 
mable matters, caloric, iron, are all as- 
sociated in a drop of water. We now 
want nothing but vegetable and animal 
matter. 

All water must contain a vegetable 
principle, because all vegetables are 
solely and alone generated and nourish- 
ed by it. That the earth contributes 
nothing to this effect, is almost incon- 
testable. Many natural philosophers 
have found by accurate experiments, 
that a vessel full of mould, after a large 
tree has grown in it, loses none of its 
original weight; and hence it follows, 
that the water used in watering it, must 
have exclusively operated the devel- 
opement, growth, and nourishment of 
the tree. This observation is very 
old, and has merely been confirmed by 
the moderns. As then itis inferred, 
that the earth contributes nothing to 
the principles of vegetables, philoso- 
phers have also proved that water, con- 
sidered per se, is not transformed into 
the substances of plants, or converted 
into a solid body, but that it is only the 
vehicle of the vegetable particles, and 
merely conveys them to the plants. 
Woodward, who thoroughly investigat- 
ed this subject, has demonstrated that 
water itself, nourishes plants no more 
than earth, but that it is only the vehi- 














cle of the vegetable matter; and it is 
in this way that we must understand 
the principles of the philosophers, of 
Thales, Seneca, Cicero, Van Helmont, 
and others, when they regard water as 
the primary element of all things, or 
assert with Palissy, that without water 
nothing can say—I exist. As then 
water is capable of communicating to 
all vegetables that by which they be- 
come what they are, it must be consi- 
dered as the parent of the whole vege- 
table kingdom, and every drop of it 
must comprehend the elements of thou- 
sands of different plants. 


The animal kingdom alone now re- 
mains: and this too, inhabits the wa- 
ter. I shall say nothing of the fish, 
and the large aquatic insects that dwell 
in it by millions ; for the very small- 
est drops of water have their inhabi- 
tants, which may be discovered with 
suitable optical instruments. Every 
body knows also how soon animalcule 
are generated in stagnant water. In 
long voyages, the water on boara ships 
becomes putrid, perhaps three or four 
times, and then contains innumerable 
small worms, which, when they have 
accomplished the period of their exist- 
ence, die, and then the water again be- 
comes drinkable. Soon afterwards, 
other species of similar animalcule 
are generated, and the water again be- 
comes foul. If .we would preserve it 
from this impurity, or destroy the 
worms which infest it, we must have 
recourse to the assistance of art ; and 
either burn sulphur in the vessels be- 
fore they are filled, or drop into the 
water a few drops of vitriolic acid, 
which kills the animalcule. There 
are good grounds for suspecting that 
the generation of these worms in water 
is chiefly owing to heat, and to the in- 
fluence of air; for it is remarked in 
Ships, that those butts which are plac- 
ed in the warmest situations, generate 
worms the soonest; and that water, 
which is inaccessible to air, keeps per- 
fectly sweet for many years. Clavius 
kept water sweet for twenty years in a 
retort, the neck of which was closed 
up by its accidental melting, without 
perceiving the smallest diminution. In 
the subterraneous city of Herculaneum, 
water was found after the lapse of near- 
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ly as many centuries in strong crystal 
vases. The water of the Rhone is 
kept at Arles eighty years in earthen 
vessels placed in cool cellars. These 
observations, however, prove nothing 
more than that the developement of 
the spawn of worms in water may be 
prevented by external circumstances, 
by cold and by the exclusion of the air. 
The principle of these worms, the ele- 
mentary matter of them, which belongs 
to the animal kingdom, nevertheless 
indisputably exists, though in a dor- 
mant state, in the water. 


From all this it is evident how egre- 
griously they are mistaken, who ima- 
gine that in water they are drinking a 
perfectly pure element. It is true, that 
if water were perfectly pure, it would 
be one of the finest beverages, and its 
indissoluble elementary parts would 
produce scarcely any medicinal effect 


on the human body. But when we 


consider in what manner water nourish- 
es plants, we may easily infer, that in 
animals also it is not transformed into 
the rudiments of their bodies, but rath- 
er communicates to them the few nutri- 
tious organic particles which it con- 
tains. Hence it is that water, if pure, 
possesses no particular nutritious pro- 
perty; but, by means of its peculiar 
subtilty, it dissolves the nutritious parts 
of the alimentary substances, and con- 
veys them into the minutest vessels. 
Of this subtilty of water some notion 
may be formed, when it is known, that 
a drop of water, when converted into 
vapour, occupies, according to Eller’s 
calculation, a space 13,000 times great- 
er than before; and that, as Leuwen- 
hoeck found, the pores of the skin, by 
which water, in the form of vapour, is 
secreted in perspiration from the blood, 
are 24,000 times smaller than a grain 
of sand. By means of this astonish- 
ing subtilty, water can convey the ali- 
mentary particles, which it absorbs to 
the remotest points of the body ; and 
so far it produces an incomparable ef- 
fect in diet. We observe this effect in 
beer, which is nothing but water satu- 
rated with animal nutriment. At the 
same time, it is obvious how necessary 
it is to mix our solid food with a suffi- 
cient quantity of liquid in the stomach, 
that it may be subtilized by this sol- 
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vent, and carried along with it into all 
quarters. In this point of view I re- 
gard water, with Pindar, as the most 
useful thing in life, because it is the ve- 
hicle that conveys our nutriment to its 
proper place ; but of itself 1 do not 
imagine that it contributes in the least 
to the nourishment of the body, since 
it is not at all probable that it should 
change intoa solid body, or that its 
pure particles should dissolve. 


I consider water as an inestimable 
benefit to health, not as water, but in- 
asmuch as it isa fluid. Without fluids 
we should not be able to digest any 
thing, and with a superabundance of 
the most nutritious, but perfectly solid 
food, we should dry up and inevitably 
perish. Fluids dissolve our food, and 
the water saturated with the liquefied 
animal particles of food is the chyle, 
which insinuates itself with this vehicle 
into the most secret channels and mi- 
nutest interstices of all our parts. Here 
this viscous nutriment combines with 
the solid parts of our bodies, and the 
remaining water, leaving its compan- 
ion behind, pursues its course into the 
most delicate vessels, till it arrives be- 
neath the epidermis, where the air im- 
bibes it, as it were, from the skin in the 
form of an infinitely subtile vapour, 
and gives it back to the world at large, 
as it does also in the case of plants. In 
this manner water promotes perspira- 
tion and urine. 

Ihave already observed that water 
also absorbs salts, and even contains 
something oleaginous in its composi- 
tion. Hence it is easy to conceive, 
bow the water that mingles with our 
juices, imbibes a superabundance of 
acridity which exists in them, and la- 
den with this fresh burden, must be 
voided from the body to return to its 
general home. The sweetest water, 
which passes off again in urine in the 
space of a few minutes, with scarcely 
any change of colour, nevertheless be- 
trays, both in taste and smell, traces of 
salt and animal oil, and the perspira- 
tion carries with it a large proportion 
of both. Hence water is a good bev- 
erage for those who eat much salt 
meat, or who have upon the whole a 
superabundance of sharp humours. It 
is better for them than beer or any oth- 
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er liquid that is already saturated with 
extraneous particles of a different na- 
ture, and herein consists the chief 
pre-eminence of pure water over other 
beverages. 

A liquid, already saturated with par- 
ticles of any kind which it is capable 
of dissolving, will not take up so large 
a proportion of particles of a different 
kind, as it would otherwise do. Eight 
ounces of water, in which nine ouaces 
and a half of green vitriol have been 
dissolved, will be completely saturated 
with it: the water will nevertheless be 
still capable of taking up one ounce and 
a halfof Epsom salt, four ounces of 
pure nitre, &c. Any water, therefore, 
which is already saturated with parti- 
cles of a certain kind, is not so well 
adapted to the purification of our jui- 
ces from insoluble impurities as that 
which is not so impregnated ; conse- 
quently, no beer, no broth, no wine, 
and perhaps, too, no decoction for 
cleansing the blood, is so efficacious for 
this purpose as the very purest water. 


As water can perform such great 
things, and at the same time, because it 
has no taste, it neither stimulates the 
appetite to excess, nor can produce 
any perceptible effect on the nerves, 
itis admirably adapted for diet, and 
we ought, perhaps, by right, to make 
it our sole beverage, as it was with the 
first of mankind, and still is with all 
the animals. Pure water dissolves the 
food more, and more readily, than that 
which is saturated, and likewise ab- 
sorbs better the acrimony from the jui- 
ces—that is to say, it is more nutri- 
tious and preserves the juices in their 
natural purity; it penetrates more easi- 
ly through the smallest vessels, and re- 
moves obstructions in them; nay, 
when taken in large quantity, it is a 
very potent antidote to poison. 

From these main properties of wa- 
ter may be deduced all the surprising 
cures which have been effected by it 
in so many diseases, and which I shall 
here pass over altogether. But as to 
the dietetic effect of water, I shall re- 
commend it to my readers for their 
ordinary beverage on three conditions. 

The first is, that they drink it as 
pure as possible. Impure water is of 
itself impregnated with foreign matters 

















which may prove prejudicial to health. 
Hence it losesall the advantages which 
I have in the preceding pages ascribed 
to water; and it would in this case be 
much better to drink beer or any other 
such beverage that is saturated with 
nutritive particles rather than impure 
water. We must leave the stomachs 
of camels to answer for the preference 
given by them to muddy water; for 
we are assured by Shaw, that these 
animals stir it up with their feet and 
render it turbid before they drink. The 
human economy requires, on the con- 
trary, a pure beverage. 

The signs of good water are, that it 
easily becomes hot and cold; that in 
summer it is cool, and in winter slight- 
lv lukewarm ; that a drop dried on a 
clean cloth leaves not the faintest stain 
behind ; and that it has neither taste 
nor smell. Itis also a sign of good 
water, that when it is boiled it becomes 
hot, and afterwards grows cold, soon- 
er than other water. But this sign is 
far more fallible than the evidence of 
the quality of water obtained by feel- 
ing. Singular as this may sound, it is 
very possible to distinguish the proper- 
ties of water by means of this sense. 
A soft. or a hard water is synonymous 
with a water the parts of which adhere 
slightly or closely together. The 
slighter their adhesion, the less they 
resist the feeling, and the less sensible 
they are to the hand, because they may 
be so much the more easily separated. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance has 
for many years used two different sorts 
of water, which are equally pure and 
limpid, the one for drinking and the 
other for washing his hands and face. 
If his servant ever happens to bring 
the wrong water for washing, he in- 
stantly discovers the mistake by the 
feeling. Our cooks and washerwomen 
would be able to furnish many other in- 
stances of the faculty of discriminating 
the propérties of water by the touch, 
which would show that his faculties de- 
pends more on the excitement occa- 
sioned in the sensible parts than on any 
other cause. Hard water, for instance, 
makes the skin rough ; soft, on the con- 
trary, renders it smooth. ‘The former 


cannot sufficiently soften flesh or vege- 
ATHENEUM 
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tables ; the latter readily produces this 
effect. The difference of the extrane- 
ous matters, which change the quali- 
ties of water, naturally makes a differ- 
ent impression on the feeling ; and in 
this there is nothing that ought to as- 
tonish a person of reflection. 

The water of standing pools and 
wells is in general extremely impure, 
and is accounted the worst of all. Riv- 
er water differs according to the varie- 
ty of the soil over which it runs, and 
the changes of the weather ; but though 
commonly drunk, it is never pure. Of 
all impure river-waters, those which 
abound in earthy particles alone are 
the least injurious, because those par- 
ticles ure not dissolved by the water. 
Tn Auvergne, near the villages of St. 
Allire and Clermont, there is a stream 
of a petrifying quality, which con- 
structs of itself large bridges of stone, 
and yet it is the only water drunk by 
the inhabitanis of those places, and 
that without the slightest inconven- 
ience. If we consider that a stony 
concretion is deposited in all our ket- 
tles, we shall readily conceive, that a 
water which carries stone along with 
it cannot be very pernicious to health, 
since it is constantly drunk by men and 
animals. This stone in our kettles is 
really a calcareous earth, which may be 
dissolved by boiling in them vinegar, 
or water mixed with a small quantity 
of nitric acid; and as the water depo- 
sits it, and does not hold it in solution, 
it can of course do us very little injury. 
I cannot, therefore, imagine how the 
celebrated Dr. Mead could believe that 
water which leaves such a deposit in 
culinary vessels may occasion stone in 
the kidneys or bladder, merely because 
Pliny has said so; though he was well 
acquainted with the great difference 
between animal calculi and mere cal- 
careous earth. 


Next to well and river-water, both 
which are always impure, rain-water 
follows in the scale of preference. It 
is very impure, and a real vehicle 
for all the pernicious matters that are 
continually floating in the atmosphere. 
Snow-water is much purer. Snow is 
formed of vapours which have been 
frozen before they could collect into 
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drops. It isin the lower region of 
the air that these drops in falling ab- 
sorb most of their impurities. The va- 
pours floating in the upper atmosphere 
freeze before they reach the mire of the 
lower. This water is seldom to be 
had. That which I would most strong- 
by recommend for drinking, is a spring- 
water, which descends from lofty hills, 
through flints and pure sand, and rolls 
gently along over a similar bed or 
rocks. Such water leaves behind all 
its course impurities in the sand ; it is 
a purified rain and snow-water, a fluid 
crystal, a real cordial, and the best bev- 
erage for persons in good health. 


The second condition which I attach 
to water-drinking is, that such persons 
only choose it for their constant bever- 
age, to whom warming, strengthening 
and nutritive liquids are hurtful ; and 
that if they have not been in the habit 
of drinking it from their youth, they 
use some caution in accustoming them- 
selves to it. Many suffer themselves 
to be led away by the panegyrists of 
water, without considering that even 
good changes in the system of life, 
when a person is not accustomed to 
them, and when they are abruptly and 
unseasonably adopted, may be produc- 
tive of great mischief. Hence arises 
the silly complaints that water-drinking 
is dangerous, pernicious, nay fatal, and 
the inapplicable cases quoted from ex- 
perience. ‘Those who have been in the 
habit of drinking water from their 
youth, cannot choose a more whole- 
some beverage, if tlre water be but pure. 
Many nations, and many thousand 
more species of animals, have lived 
well upon it. But for an old infirm 
person, a living skeleton, with a weak 
stomach that can scarcely bear solid 
food, to exchange nourishing beer or 
strengthening wine, with the water of 
his brook, would be the height of absur- 
dity. Let such adhere to their accus- 
tomed drink. Water is an excellent 
beverage, but beer too is good ; it is 
also water, more nutritious than the 
pure element, and therefore more suita- 
ble for the persons to whom I am al- 
luding. 

The third condition which I require 
of my water-drinkers is—that they 
take cold and not hot water for their 
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habitual beverage. I mean not to pre- 
hibit their boiling or distilling it if they 
suspect it to be impure. Boyle drank 
nothing but such distilled water, and 
most delicate people of good taste in 
Italy still do the same. It must not, 
however, be drunk warm, but cold. 
The ancients, it is true, drank hot wa- 
ter. Various passages in Plautus and 
other ancient writers clearly prove 
that so early as their times it was cus- 
tomary to drink the water of warm 
springs; and there are frequent in- 
stances of common water warmed. 
Thus, in Dio, we find Drusus, the son 
of Tiberius, commanding warm water 
to be given to the people, who asked 
for water to quench their thirst at a fire 
which had broken out. Seneca says 
(De Ira, ii. 15;) that a man ought not 
to fly into a passion with his servant, 
if he should not bring his water for 
drinking so quickly as he could wish ; 
or if it should not be hot enough, but 
only lukewarm; and Arrian says the 
same thing, but more circumstantially. 
The drinking of hot water must of 
coarse have been a common practice 
with the Greeks and Romans; but it 
should be observed, that even in their 
times it was held to be an effeminate 
indulgence of voiuptuaries. Stratoni- 
cus calls the Rhodians “ pampered vo- 
luptuaries who drink warm liquors.” 
Claudius, when he attempted to im- 
prove the morals of the people and to 
check luxury at Rome, prohibited the 
public sale of hot water. When on the 
death of the sister of the Emperor Gai- 
us, he had enjoined mourning in the 
city of Rome on account of this, to 
him, exceedingly painful loss, he put to 
death a man who had sold hot water, 
for this very reason, because he had 
thereby given occasion for voluptuous- 
ness, and profaned the mourning. So 
dangerous an indulgence was the drink- 
ing of hot water considered, that the 
trade of water-sellers was interdicted 
by the Censors. Some writers public- 
ly satirized this species of voluptuous- 
ness. Ammianus complains that in 


his time servants were not punished 
for great vices and misdemeanours, but 
that three hundred stripes were given 
them, if they brought the warm bever- 
age either not promptly enough or not 
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hot enough : and from that passage of the feast there should be an abundant 
Martial’s in which he says, that at en- supply of hot water, it appears that this 


tertainments the host was accustomed 
to pay particular attention that during 


beverage was an essential requisite at 
the tables of the luxurious. 





(New Mon. Dec.) 
THE LOST PLEIAD.* 


Anp is there glory from the Heavens departed ? 
—Oh, void unmark’d !—thy sisters of the sky 
Still hold their place on high, 
Though from its rank thine orb so long hath started, 
Thou ! that no more art seen of mortal eye ! 


Hath the Night lost a gem, the regal Night ? 
—She wears her crown of old magnificence, 
Though thou art exiled thence ! 
No desert seems to part those urns of light, 
Midst the far depths of purple gloom intense. 
They rise in joy, the starry myriads burning ! 
The Shepherd greets them on his mountains fiee, 


And from the silvery sea 


To them the Sailor's wakeful eye is turning ; 
—Unchanged they rise, they have not mourn’d for thee ! 


Couldst thou be shaken from thy radiant place, 
Even as a dew-drop from the myrtle-spray, 
Swept by the wind away ? 
Wert thou not peopled by some glorious race, 
And was there power to smite them with decay ? 


Why, who shall talk of Thrones, of Sceptres riven ? 
—It is too sad to think on what we are, 
When from its height afar, 
A world sinks thus ! and yon majestic Heaven 
Shines not the less for that one vanish’d star ' 





ON LIEUTENANT HOOD.T 


THE Briton lies low on a wreath of snow, 
From his Island home afar, 

And the bright ice sheets and the wild storm sleets 
Round the rest of the gallant tar. 


He had spread his sail to the Arctic gale, 
On a course that no mortal knew ; 

With a spirit brave he had plough’d the wave, 
While the freezing tempest blew. 


Where the flinty North sends its terrors forth, 
And life is in man alone— 

Where the insect that plays in the short summer rays 
Is in winter a thing of stone.f 


There long had he been, and with wonder seen 
In a circle the sun career, 

And flash through the night in his radiance bright 
In the June of the Polar year. 


And a wintry night by the snow-beams’ light 

He had worn for dull weeks away, 

And the north lights had shed on his hardy head 

Their gleam, in day’s mockery. 

* “ Like the lost pleiad seen no more below.” 

Lord Byron. 

+ See Captain Franklin’s Narrative of his Journey 
to the Polar Sea. Ath. vol. xiii. p. 296.336. 

t Insects, such as spiders and “others, are frozen 
hard during the Polar winters, and may be thrown 
about like stones without injury. On being brought 
toa fire, they recover animation, and move their 
tubs as actively as in the sumgmer-season. 





And his task was o’er, and he sought the shore 
The shore of his native Isle : 

And his bold heart burn’d, as he homeward turs’d 
At the thought of its green field’s smile. 


And he counted with joy that his brave employ 
Had won him his Country’s praise : 

And he fondly dream’d, as the prospect gleam’d, 
On an hour of toi+purchased ease. 


And cheerful he past over antres vast, 
While the deep snow hid the ground, 

At night ’twas his bed, and pillow’d his head 
Mid the horrors reigaing round. 

But the famine came, and he dragg’d his frame, 
Hunger-stung and wearily, 

Over morass and stone of that frozen zone, 
To his cold log hut to die. 

They Mave laid him there in their hearts’ despair, 
Where the stunted pine-trees grow, 

Where alone the sky with blue canopy 
Covers the bold heart low,— 


Where no breath is heard—where no wing of bird 
Cleaves the desolate atmosphere ; 

Where the softest sound is a thunder-bound 
In the hush of the fear-struck air. 


Oh there he is laid !—but no time shall shade 
The worth of his honest name :— 

Though the life of the brave may set dark in the grave, 
There’s a dawn for their glorious fame! f. 
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MADAME D’HOUDETOT. 
HELOISA. ) 

Mr. Eprror,—An interesting arti- 
cle on the abovenamed Lady having 
appeared in the third number of “ The 
Liberal,” perhaps the following addi- 
tional particulars may not prove unac- 
ceptable to your numerous readers :-— 

Madame ta Comtesse d’ Houdetot, 
who, though plain in person, and more 
than thirty years old when first seen by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, excited by the 
charms of her conversation, and the 
fascination of her manner, the admira- 
tion of that eccentric being, retained to 
a very advanced period of life her pecu- 
liar talent of pleasing and delighting all 
who approached her. 

After the signature of the prelimina- 
ries of peace in 1801, I spent some 
months in France, and had frequent 
opportunities of seeing this lady, and 
partaking of her hospitality, both at 
Paris and at her villa in the valley of 
Montmorency. At both those places, 
though then nearly eighty years old, 
she collected around her a circle form- 
ed of persons most eminent for litera- 
ry reputation ; among whom it will be 
sufficient to name Abbe Morelet, 
Mons. and Madame Pastoret, Mons. 
and Madame Suard, the Marquis de 
Bonay, and Madame la Comtesse de 
Flahét, author of Charles et Marie, 
and other popular novels. Madame 
d’Houdetot was herself not the least 
distinguished of her society ; and her 
bon mots, her epigrams, and her repar- 
tees, were the delight of her guests ; 
while her habitual sweetness of tem- 
per, amenity and cheerful spirits,gave a 
‘constant charm toher evening coteries. 

M. St. Lambert, the object of her 
early attachment, and for whom she 
resisted the eloquence and assiduity of 
Rousseau, was, when T had the hon- 
our of knowing Madame d’Iloudetot, 
an inmate in the family, which then 
presented a scene very singular indeed 
to the eye of an Englishman. M. St. 


(ROUSSEAU’S 


Lambert had fallen into a state of men- 
tal imbecility, bordering on idiotcy, 
and with the capriciousness often re- 
marked in persons labouring under 
such calamities, had taken an antipa- 
thy to Madame d’Houdetot, whose un- 


wearied attentions he received in the 
most ungracious manner, while he was, 
on the contrary, delighted with those 
of her husband, who, on his part, with 
a generosity traly French, offered 
every possible mark of kindness to his 
afflicted guest. 

At Madame d’Houdetot’s parties 
the letters of La Nouvelle Heloise 
were frequently made the subject of 
conversation; and I recollect very 
well, on an English lady observing how 
dangerously seductive was the language 
of those epistles—“ What would you 
have thought,” replied Madame d’Hou- 
detot with a smile of self-approbation, 
“if you had known, as I did, that 
these letters, tho’ nominally addressed 
to Julie were meant for yourself?” 

It was the rare good fortune of this 
lady, who was more than ninety years 
of age at the time of her death, to con- 
tinue till the last moment surrounded 
by friends and relations: of the for- 
mer I have already spoken, perhaps 
the following account of her immediate 
relations may not be uninteresting. 

Madame d’Houdetot’s only son, 
who survives her, was already a field 
officer when the French Revolution 
burst forth. Though a member of the 
ancient Aristocracy he did not emi- 
grate, but, remaining in the service, was 
a general under Napoleon, and had a 
command at Martinique when that isl- 
and was captured by the British forces. 
He was conveyed to England, and re- 
sided several years at Litchfield on his 
parole. While he was so detained, it 
is creditable to the present Marquis of 
Lansdown to state, that his Lordship, 
who had known his mother at Paris, 
made every possible exertion to pro- 
cure the liberation of the general: he 
failed in the attempt: and, after a long 
captivity, Count d’Houdetot did not 
return to Paris till nearly the conclu- 
sion of the last war. His son was, 
during the imperial government, Pre- 
fect of Brussels; and his daughter mar- 
ried the Baron de Barante, one of the 
most eloquent speakers in the present 
French House of Peers. 

Besides M. D’Epinay, Madame 
d’Houdetot had another brother, who 
held the office of Introducteur des Am- 
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bassadeurs in the reign of Louis XVI., 
and his widow is that Madame de la 
Briche whose Sunday sotrees are men- 
tioned by Lady Morgan, and other 
travellers, as affording the best speci- 
men of literary and fashionable socie- 
ty in the French Capitol. 

The only child of Mons. and Mad- 
ame de la Briche,—and therefore the 
grand-niece of Madame d’Houdetot,—- 
is now the wife of Count Molé, the de- 
scendant of the celebrated President of 
that name, Grand Judge under Napole- 
on, some time Minister of Marine un- 
der Louis X VIII., and one of the most 
distinguished members of the French 
Peerage. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for hav- 
ing troubled you with so long an ac- 
count of this lady’s family, but as the 
celebrity of Rousseau gave her impor- 
tance, so her own many amiable quali- 
ties will excite a wish in those who be- 
come acquainted with her history to 
know something of the society in which 
she closed the evening of her lengthen- 
ed life. I remain, Sir, &c. 

A TRAVELLER. 


DRAMATIC COSTUME. 


There has been shown to us the pros- 
pectus of a Work on Dramatic Cos- 
tume, designed from good authorities, 
and (it is proposed) to be acted upon 
by the Managers of Covent Garden 
Theatre, which we cannot but esteem 
as a promise of the most essential im- 
provement to our national Stage. 
Viewing it in this light, we shall beg 
leave to offer a few more remarks up- 
on the subject than we are in the prac- 
tice of bestowing upon bare announce- 
ments. The publication is by Mr. J. 
R. Planché, and the tragedy of King 
John is the first selected for this species 
of graphic illustration. ‘The drawings 
whence the plates are to be executed, 
represent the various characters in their 
real and appropriate costume, as ascer- 
tained by references to ancient and 
contemporary writers, to monuments, 
to old portraits, and to other data of an 
unquestionable authenticity. ‘The same 
being adopted by the theatre (as we 
learn is intended,) the audience will in- 
deed be enabled to see the kings and 
queens, the knights and ladies, the 
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priests, the beaux, the clowns, the serv- 
ing-men, and all the inexhaustible pro- 
geny of Shakspeare’s drawing, repre- 
sented upon the Stage “ in their habits 
as they lived.” 

We are all aware of the vast services 
done to the drama in this respect by 
the late Mr. Kemble; and we know 
how attentive they are to propriety of 
dress and decoration with regard to the 
most classical performances in the lead- 
ing Parisian theatres. But still many 
anachronisms of the grossest kind, and 
anomalies of the strangest absurdity, 
remain to be reformed ; and if the task 
is fairly, liberally, and diligently under- 
taken, it will undoubtedly be produc- 
tive of an effect, the extraordinary at- 
tractions of which can hardly be suffi- 
ciently anticipated. For, besides the 
great merit of verisimilitude and. truth, 
impressing interesting historical lessons, 
and explaining many passages which 
bear reference to the dresses of the 
characters; the various costumes of 


these distant times are in themselves. 


exquisitely adapted for dramatic show 
and picturesque grouping. Every one 


acknowledges the advantage of haying, 


Brutus played in a Roman garb instead 


of an old Colonel’s uniform, and Mac-_ 


beth in tartan and mail instead of a 
wig and laced waistcoat; but we have 


yet to appreciate the, if possible, great-. 
er, and at any rate more refined ame-. 


lioration of the drama, which would be 
effected by giving us the genuine cos- 
tume of the ‘Tudors (for instance) in 
their warlike days, unmingled with that 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
—a British king with perhaps Spanish 
officers, and all those queer medleys 
which the wardrobes of our theatres 
now so invariably exhibit. 


Should Mr. C. Kemble, as it is stat- 
ed in this Prospectus, commence the 
reformation, of which it is farther stated 
he highly approves, and if Mr. Planche 
employs due research and skill upon his 
part, we are convinced that an epoch 
will be made in the history of the Stage, 
which will equally redound to the profit 
and honour of those by whom it is in- 
troduced. 

We have only to add, that the Draw- 
ings are on a small scale, about four. 
inches in length, but they display both 
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the spirit and the investigation of their 
author. The work (in lithography) is 
to be published occasionally, and, if we 
understand rightly, to be guided in this 
point by the contemporaneous appear- 
ance of the novelists it revives on the 
Stage at Covent Garden. 


THE WHITE-HAIRED SCOTAKS. 


Amonecst the people who inhabit 
Hungary the Scotaks must be included, 
of whom geographers have till now 
made but little mention. The Scotaks 
live in seventy-five villages, in the dis- 
trict of Zemplin. They are of Sclavo- 
nic origin, and appear to be between 
the slaves, the Ruceniaks and the Pol- 
ish; but differing from them in their 
dialect, manners and customs. The 
men and women have almost all white 
hair, it is very rare that an individual 
with black hair is seen. They gener- 
ally live together in a patriarchal man- 
ner. The father gives the manage- 
ment of his house to one of his sons 
whom he thinks most capable of 
that office,and the others respect his 
orders, even though he be the young- 
est in the family. Their principal em- 
ployment is keeping sheep. They 
buy them every year in Transylvania 
and Moldavia; feed them during sum- 
mer, and in the autumn sell them at 
the market of Hannussalva, or in Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, or Silicia. Many of 
them are waggoners, and carry wine 
and leather to Poland, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. A full-grown man very 
seldom gets on horseback to drive a 
carriage ; this is confided to the boys 
in order not to overload the horses ; 
white-headed childen who are scarcely 
taller than the sill of the saddle, are ca- 
pable of managing six or eight horses. 
In these teams there is always a white 
horse, that the driver may see him bet- 
ter inthe dark. The Scotaks very sel- 
dom unite themselves with other peo- 
ple or tribes ; they preserve their own 
language and take care not to intro- 
duce foreign idioms. 


Captain Parry is to commission the Hec- 
la for another voyage to the North next sea- 
son. He will, it is said, direct his course to 
Lancaster’s Sound, and explore Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet. 








Original Anecdotes, &c. 


ST. RONAN’S WELL. 


Since this Novel by the author of Wav- 
erly was announced we have looked into 
the statistical account of Scotland, for some 
information as to the locality of the scene, 
and thence the probable character of the 
story. Our research, however, has not 
been attended with much success, or cer- 
tainly of tracing. 

In the account of the parish of Barvas, in 
the island of Lewis, we find it stated, that 


‘¢ Among other ruined Popish chapels or 
churches, is one dedicated to St. Mulray to 
which the people around pay still a great 
deal of superstitious veneration. It is 50 
feet long by 24 broad, and 16 feet in the 
side walls- A little to the north of it stood 
Saint Ronan’s, and close by it to the south 
stood a house built by one of the Macleods, 
once the proprietors of the island.” 

A little farther on in the account of the 
same parish :—‘‘ The island of Rona, situ- 
ate on the Northern Ocean, about 16 
leagues from Eorapie,* or the butt of the 
Lewis (which is reckoned the furthest to 
the north-west of any in Europe) belongs 
to this parish,” (viz. Barvas.) It is reck- 
oned amile in length and half a mile in 
breadth. There is a temple on it dedicated 
to St. Ronan. It is rented by one of the 
Ness Tacksmen at 4/. sterling per annum, 
who regularly every season sends a large 
open boat, and brings from it some corn, 
butter and cheese, a few sheep, and some- 
times a cow, besides some wild fowl and 
feathers. There were once five families 
residing upon it, but now only one, employ- 
ed by the tacksman as servants.” 

It is very evident that St. Ronan is parti- 
cularly identified by this parish, from these 
two passages ; but whether other parishes, 
possessing a well at least, might not lay 
claim to this saintship, we have not the 
means of determining. The little island of 
Rona is at such a distance (16 leagues) 
that it could scarcely be much frequented. 
—Perhaps the St. Ronan’s in the first pas- 
sage, was the seat of the Macleeds, and 
near the church of St. Mulray, to which 
‘¢ superstitious veneration” is still paid, 
with the assistance of the novellist’s fancy, 
may supply a well. 

We have heard a tradition, that St. Ro- 
nan’s Well was famous for the cure of 
persons bewitched or labouring under the 
influence of charms and evil spirits. ‘A fine 
subject for a romantic story. 

In the account of the parish of North- 
maven (in the island called the Mainland) 
in the county of Orkney, we have a descrip- 
tion of Rona’s Hill, 3994 above the level of 
the sea, with a house on the highest emi- 
nence, constructed of four large stones, 
while two cover the top, under which 6 or 
7 persons may sit. Itis called the “ watch- 
house. 





* Oreby in the great map. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


At the Adelphi, the performance of Tom 
and Jerry continues nightly to attract the 
multitude, and the effects of such pieces 
have been dramatically imitated at the Sur- 
rey Theatre, at which the story of the late 
atrocious murder of Mr. Weare has been 
represented. Thus the public might trace 
the evil from its first low poisoning of the 
mind—from merry mischief and slang as- 
sociations—from rows and gamblings—to 
fraud, robbery, and assassination. But 
how disgraceful to a country to have such 
scenes dramatized! To have wretchcs lin- 
gering in prison, untried, awaiting with 
horrid anxiety their final doom, personified 
on the stage with brutal mimickry! We 
wonder that general indignation did not at 
once extinguish what the laws have been 
evoked to put down. 


THE SPAEWIFE. 

Mr. Galt’s new novel, The Spaewife, is 
announced as nearly ready for publication. 
From the title, which is the familiar name 
in Scotland for a fortune-teller, we should 
be led to expect that much of the language 
is in the broad vernacular style which pre- 
vails too much in the earlier Novels of this 
author ; but report states that this is not the 
case, and that it contains less of the ordi- 
nary Scotch dialect than any of his nation- 
al Tales. The story is founded on a pre- 
diction mentioned in the histories of the 
time relative to the assassination of King 
James L. of Scotland, and the leading char- 
acters are of course historical; but the 
Spaewife is said to be a creature of the 
author’s fancy, formed upon the supersti- 
tion of the dark period in which the trans- 
actions take place. 


COAL GAS. 

In consequence ef an explosion of foul 
air in a coal-pit, called the Plain Pit, be- 
longing to the Marquis of Londonderry, 
situate near Rainton, about five miles from 
Durham city, a number of unfortunate per- 
sons lost their lives. The accident took 
place in the morning about five o'clock. 
The number of persons employed in the pit 
at the time, from the best information, was 
between ninety and a hundred, of which 
number between fifty and sixty perished. 


CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 
" M. Dobereiner, professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Jena, gives an account of a 
discovery of the greatest importance. By 
a series of entirely new experiments, he has 
ascertained that platina, the heaviest of all 
elementary substances, when reduced into 
very fine particles, produces, by simple 
contact with hydrogen gas, (the lightest of 
elementary substances,) an electrical or 
dynamic combination, which, if brought in- 
to contact with hydrogen gas or with at- 
mospheric air, instantly dissolves itself, 
yielding fire and water. To prove this im- 


portant fact by a brilliant experiment, M. 
Dobereiner makes hydrogen pass from a 
reservoir, by a capillary tube, curved below, 
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upon pure platina in powder, which is con- 
tained in a glass tunnel, hermetically sealed 
at the point, so that the gas mingles with the 
atmospheric air before it touches the pla- 
tina. ‘The moment that the current of gas 
reaches the surface of the platina, the pow- 
der of that metal becomes red and burning, 
and this phenomenon continues as long as 
the stream of gas is directed upon it. This 
fine discovery will open a new field for 
physical and chemical] researches. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

A very interesting memoir was read to 
the Phrenological Society in Edinbargh, 
communicated by Dr. Patterson, of Cal- 
cutta, with a donation of twelve Hindoo 
skulls. In human heads, it was stated,which 
are not diseased, the size of the head indi- 
cates power of character. The Hindoo 
head is to the European as about two to 
three ; or as the head of a boy of 16 to that 
of a man of 30—the Phrenologist ceases to 
wonder that 20,000 Europeans keepin sub- 
jection one hundred millions of Hindostan. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Sir Everard Home has recently made 
some interesting inquiries by way of com- 
parison between the auricular organs of 
man and quadrupeds. The result of his 
researches seems to prove that shrill tones, 
or the upper notes of an instrament, have 
comparatively little effect in exciting the 
attention of animals, whilst the full lower 
tones stimulate them almost to a fury. 
Sir Everard observes, that the effect of the 
high notes of the piano-forte upon the great 
lion in Exeter Change, only called his at- 
tention, which was considerable, though he 
remained silent and motionless. But no 
sooner were the lower notes sounded, than 
he sprang up, lashed his tail and yelled 
violently, and endeavoured to break loose ; 
and became altogether so furious as to alarm 
the spectators present. This violent excite- 
ment ceased with the discontinuance of the 
music. The deep tones of the French horn 
also produced a similar effect with the low- 
er tones of the piano-forte on the elephant 
and other animals on which the experiment 
was made. 


GAS FOR STEAM. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has discovered that 
the application of a certain gas, fifteen 
times heavier than the atmosphere, to the 
mechanism ofa steam engine, will produce 
a power fully equal to that which now re- 
sults from the application of steam. The 
great obstacle which stands in the way of 
a general and immediate introduction into 
use of this gas is the difficulty of confining 
it. The task of constructing convenient 
vessels, sufficiently strong for that purpose, 
Sir Humphrey proposes as a problem, the 
solution of which must be attended with in- 
estimable benefit to this country. 


GOLD MINES. 

Some fine and productive gold mines 
have been discovered in the Ural Moun- 
tains, and it is expected that the working 
of them will enrich the revenue of Russia. 
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Dr. Hickman, of Ludlow, has in his mu- 
seum a pig, the anatomical structure of 
which is as extraordinary as it is unac- 
countable. The minute anatomy is not 
given; but the external appearances are 
one head, two eyes, four ears, eight legs, 
two tails. The internal structure, one 
tongue, and windpipe, one c@sophagus and 
stomach ; one heart, having four circula- 
tions, viz two aorte to supply the body, 
and two vessels to supply the lungs; two 
livers, four kidneys, two bladders, two 
spleens, and two sets of intestines. The 
body forms a division at right angles from 
the navel downwards. 

VEGETATION IN ATMOSPHERES OF 


DIFFERENT DENSITIES. 

The following experiments have been 
made by Professor Dorbereiner of Jena. 
Two glass vessels were procured, each of 
the capacity of 320 cubic inches, two por- 
tions of barley were sown in portions of 
the samme earth, and moistened in the same 
degree, and then placed one in each vessel, 
The air was now exhausted in one, till re- 
duced to the pressure of 14 inches of mer- 
~ cury, and condensed in the other, until the 
pressure equalled 56 inches. Germination 
took place in both nearly at the same time, 
and the leaflets appeared of the same green 
tint ; but at the end of fifteen days the fol- 
lowing differences existed. The shoots in 
the rarefied air were six inches in length, 
and from nine to ten inches in the condens- 
ed air. The first were expanded and soft ; 
the last rolled round the stem and solid. 
The first were wet on their surface, and es- 
pecially towards the extremities ; the last 
were nearly dry. “ Iam disposed,” says 
M. Dobereiver, ‘‘to believe that the diminu- 
tion in the size of plants, as they rise into 
higher regions on mountains, depends more 
on the diminution of pressure than of heat. 
The phenomenon of drops of water on the 
leaves in the rarefied air, calls to my mind 
the relation of a young Englishman, who, 
whilst passing through Spanish America as 
a prisoner, remarked, that on the highest 
mountains of the country, the trees contin- 
ually transpired a quantity of water, even 
in the dryest weather ; the water falling 
sometimes like rain.” 


A bricklayer employed in some repairs 
in the interior of Eastmen Church, by an 
accidental stroke of his trewel against the 
wall, displaced some of the plaster, when a 
painted head of extraordinary size was dis- 
closed to his view. On proceeding farther, 
he discovered the whole length figure of a 
giant, bearing on his shoulders a female, 
holding in one hand a ball resembling a 
globe, while the other was held up near her 
face. The giant held in his left hand a large 
staff, or what is more probable, a spear, 
part of which is defaced ; a dragon was al- 
so at his feet. The whole is very weil exe- 
cuted, particularly the drapery. 

A fire was lately discovered in the lofty 
range of warehouses opposite to the King’s, 
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Liverpool, and in 2 hours three warehouses 
were a heap of ruins. These -buildings 
were the loftiest in the town, being no less 
than thirteen stories high. They were the 
property of Messrs. Thomas Booth and 
Co., and contained nearly 340,000 bushels 
of corn, principally foreign, under the 
King’s lock, and valued at 60,0001. ; besides 
a great quantity of cotton and other goods. 


Two steam engines, of fifty-horse power 
each, are about to be erected for the drain- 
age of Deeping and adjoining fens, to ob- 
viate the inconvenience felt from the pre- 
sent drainage mills when there is no wind. 
The engines are calculated to raise 7200 cu- 
bic feet of water per minute to the height of 
six feet; and it is supposed will cost alto- 
gether (including attendant expenses) near- 
ly 20,0001. 

NEW WORKS. 

New Calliope, a collection of popular Mu- 
sic.—Corfe Castle, or Keneswitha, 8vo, 12s. 
—Hurstwood, a Tale of the year 1715, 3 
vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d.—Jones’ Fall of Con- 
stantinople, a poem, Svo. 8s.6d.—Don Juan, 
Cantos 12 to 13. 8vo. 9s.6d.—Poetry without 
Fiction, 18mo. 2s.—Burcheli’s Travels in 
the Interior of Southern Africa, vol. 2, 4to, 
4l. 14s. 6d.—Shearman on Chronic Debility, 
8vo. 7s—Herwald de Wake, or the Twe 
Apostates, 3 vol. 12mo, 18s. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming publica- 
tions contains the following among others 
of interest: The Book of the Church, by 
the Laureate ; The Vespers of Palermo, a 
Tragedy by Mrs. Hemans; Adventures of 
Hajji Baba ; Sir John Fenn’s Original Let- 
ters of the Times of Henry VI., &c.; Let- 
ters from Caucasus ; a second vol. of Rose’s 


Orlando Furioso, &c. &c. 


Wasnineton Irvine is reported to have 
collected materials fora very interesting 
work during his recent Tour in Gerinany. 

The Novel of “ The Highlanders,” so 
long announced by the Author of the “ Her- 
mit inLondon,’’&c. may shortly be expected, 


Pierce Eean, author of “ Life in Lon- 
don,” in employed on a new Work, enti- 
tled “‘ The Life of an Actor,” to be publish- 
ed in Monthly Numbers with, Plates. 

Sno.tto Percy, one of the Benedictine 
Brothers, to whom the public are indebted 
for so much amusement in the shape of 
“ Aneedotes,”’ has in preparation a series 
of original Sketches of Men and Manners, 
under the title of “ Life’s Progress ;” 
which are to be illustrated by Engravings 
by Cruikshank. We understand that No. 
I. will appear early in the ensuing year. 


Mr.Wright aReporter of the Morning Her- 
ald, has in the press a Selection of 100 of 
his Reports during the Jast three years, il- 
lustrated with numerous wood cuts by 
George Cruikshank. 

The prespectus of a new Quarterly Re- 
view, to be called the Westminster Review 
has been put forth, the first number to ap- 
pear in Jan. It disclaims party politics. 








